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TOWARDS AN INVESTIGATION OF THE Rn 
ORIGIN and ELEMENTS 
a | 
ANGUAGE and LETTERS; 
7 THAT 15 


SOUNDS and SYMBOL 8: 


WHEREIN. IS CONSIDERED 


rm anaLoGy, AND POWER TO EXPRESS THE RADICAL IDEAS | 
1 ON WHICH THE PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE APPEARS | 
TO HAVE BEEN FORMED. 


Element is that, out of whith, as their firſt Principle, Things generated 
b 1 are made, and into which, as their laſt Remains, they are reſobved. 
| | Diog. Laert. vii. 176.— Hermes, p. 324. Note (e.) 
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5 HERE is not in nature a more ſelf-evident 
principle, than that Words and Things do 
mutually illumine, declare, explain, and 
ad to each other. 


„ 


Letters, ming Wand are compounded, are 
4 $y1nbols of Things; and the Ideas conveyed by 
Moſe Symbols are immutably the ſame, however 
} ey may be varied in compolition, to exprels, 
[ omparatively, an infinite variety of Ideas by 
Words. N 


I | IA to this firſt principle hath made. 
Ereat confuſion in Language; but it hath been of 
Preat emolument to the bookſellers, whoſe ſhelves 
are 
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are oppreſſed with the accumulated weight off 
| Lexicon upon Lexicon, wherein the authors would 


have appeared (had not their reputation for learn. 
ing, integrity, and induſtry, protected them from 
ſuch an imputation) as emulative who ſhould con. 
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found the Engliſh language moſt, by mixing or 


I blending - it with all the other European tongues 
into one maſs, and confounding the Engliſh lan. 4 
guage by derivations from others, when the radical 1 


Ideas were to be found in the parent of their mo- 
ther tongue, the Eungliſb-Samon. 4 


Inveſtigations of language cannot be effected, 
otherwiſe than by De- compoſition; 7. e. reducing 
words to their firſt principles, and thereby bringing f 
to light the power of each Letter, or Symbol, 
whereof ſuch words are compounded. H ercin 


conliſts the excellency of the Engliſh language 4 
the radical Words, or Sounds to ex preſs radical Ideas, ' 
are therein moſt ap and apa - and therefore 


I ki £25 © 


te and acknowledge this gelle without 


Inowing the cauſe thereof. No attempt to in- 
Feltigate words by De-compoſition hath ever yet 

been effi to the world, in any language that 
1 he writer hath heard, or could get any infor- 
1 mation of. By ſuch inveſtigation the preciſe value 
and power of words will be aſcertained, and the 
word Liberty, which expreſſes the moſt valuable 
4 part of the birth-right of every man, will be 
found analogous to Loyalty, and Royalty too: they, 
: : 320 the three ideas they expreſs, unite in one root, 
1 a well- made three-fold cord is the ſtronger 
for each of the component lines performing its part 
1 conjunction, and co- operating to a fullneſs of 
99 power : : ſuch a cord may truly be called * Bau 
50 4 bf Society. 


1 To adopt this ſyſtem of inveſtigation, will appear 
4 to be. following the laws of nature. Who, that pro- 
4 feſſes to trace the ſource of a river, would attribute 
] its origin to any other river or brook, that happened 

tO 
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to run into it, and not go to the head of the 
river whoſe ſource he wiſhed to diſcover? Vet t 
a fimilar courſe has been hitherto taken by 
thoſe who have profeſſed to trace the Meaning 
of words in the Engliſh language: they have cut 
the knot they ſhould have untied, and have been 1 


contented to aſſert the word they ſhould inveſti- 4 


+ 54 
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gate, to be derived from another language, which # 
cannot but be a branch of the one general and Pri- 


mitive Tongue. Such inveſtigations are far from « 
affording ſatisfaction to a mind that thirſts after 
knowledge : for inſtance, ſome lexicographers aſſert 0 
the word Image is derived from the Latin Imago, 
or from the French Image, or from the Hebrew 5 
pat * dimion, D-IM-ION, 2 Conception of the Mind ; 3 
which 18, indeed, an 1deal repreſentation of an; 
object; but this anſwer is not ſatisfactory: the 
. queſtion full returns, Whence had the Latin, | 
French, or Hebrew, their words, or Sounds, to 
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© 
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* Minſhew,. _ 
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I the Idea of: a repreſentation ? ? Queſtions of 
his nature have been alked, but not. anſwered ; 
or can they be, without a De-compoſition of the 
= The monoſyllable In, in all the above lan- 
1] Yuages, is the prime radical, as is more particu- 


9 an diſcuſſett'1 in Shep vi. Sect. 3. 


et 


1 


1 L Neres though lexicographers have not 
vet aſcertained the power of letters, their labours 
Jede by no means to be ſlighted; for by them the 
hole Engliſh language is drawn into one point 
n view, like the rays of the ſun in the focus of a 
1 nine mirror, whence they may be again reflected 
pith advantage. The Engliſh language, as it now 
5 1 I. is a kind of Focus wherein the Sounds in 
| Þther languages, expreflive of Ideas fimilar to thoſe 
E hich appertain to the Engliſh tongue, are col- 

ca; and the true radix of ſuch words 1 18 to be 6 
ii | FRF in ſuch primitive Sounds, which will be 


ound to have diffuſed itſelf "throjpgh moſt languages. 
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Letters being Symbol, expreſſive of Hdeas, and ® 
not arbitrary capricious marks, fortuitoully; e 
; ſtruck the writer” s mind when a youth; nor oO 
could he ever get rid of the idea of aſcer. l 
taining their power. Thirty years are paſſed | 8 
ſince he purſued the thought, amidſt the various 
ſcenes of viciſſitude to which humanity is ex- E 
poſe: under affliction, he hath found a con- 
folatory amuſement in the purſuit of TRUrH; 
nor had the amiable EXISTENCE ever been 
caught, embraced, or made known, but for an'? 
early Diſappointment, of no . to the 


384 | | 


| In the conſideration of the foregoing general 
ata, the writer found himſelf obliged to imagine el 


non-exiſtence of every language but the primitive; ; 9 


to fuppoſe himſelf in the place of the firſt in- 1 
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| habitants of the earth; and to aſcertain the 1 
powers of Sounds to ex peak Ideas, which are in j 
| their nature ſo general, that all men muſt acquieſce i 4 


in 


A Fr vii 
nd N n their propriety : theſe general Sounds he found to 
1; er xiſt moſt pure and unadulterated in the Engliſh- 
gaxon, the parent of the current Engliſh tongue. 
i Encouraged by this diſcovery, and convinced of 
if e truth thereof, on the moſt impartial and ſcruti- 
1 Hing enquiry, it was judged neceſſary to form an 
Euglith-Saxon and Engliſh Vocabulary: this was 
« © and offered to the public a few years ago, 
Hut was not ſufficiently encouraged ; accordingly, 


* e e work was ſet aſide: beſides, unluckily, an 
1 Engliſh-Saxon and Latin Dictionary was then 
Inder publication, the very learned and induſtrious 


guthor thereof, having been encouraged thereto 
dy the generous aſſiſtance of the late 


$ccker. 


i The public had entertained a very erroneous 
j pinion, that becauſe the corrupt clergy (ſent hither 
A the pope, and afterwards encouraged by Wil- 
iam the Norman, and other bigoted princes) had 
| Þ-oukca the Engliſh-Saxon tongue to give place to 
| the 
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the Latin, and the remaining writings or books 1 1 
the Engliſh- Saxon to be tranſlated into Latin, in I 
order to promote the knowledge of the latter, and F 

| deſtroy that of the former; that, therefore, thelf | 

knowledge of the Latin was eſſential to attain the * 

knowledge of the Engliſh-Saxon, which the 51 

looked upon as, in itſelf, an uncouth, monoſyllabicd 


language; ; without conſidering hat ſimplicity as a! 
proof of its primevity ; ; and, that its being uncouth, 


or unknown, was effected by the papal prieſts, Who f 
were determined, if poſſible, to eradicate the 5 
Saxon language, by ſubſtituting their own. Thi 
; project ſucceeded ſo well, that in time they beheld 
{ the Engliſh almoſt ſtrangers to their natural lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, and laws; and by that means, 


they became more tractable under the papa ; 


voke, and yielded a more implicit obedience * 
| thoſe. worſt of tyrants, the eccleſiaſtic merce- 
naries of the papal power: Nor did the public at 


all conſider the Engliſh- 8 tongue as the pa- 1 


rent of the current Engliſh language; 8 and = 
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1 Fore the propoſed Vocabulary had only a hundred 


b - twenty-one Names to encourage it, out of twelve 
7 millions of people ; the greater part of whom are 
4 4 really intereſted in ſuch an inveſtigation of their 
language; which, to have tranſlated into Latin, would 
| r . as abſurd, as to have tranſlated it into 
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® Notwithſtanding theſe prejudices, the out-lines of 
f # the general plan of the enſuing ſheets, found its 
I way to a Perſon of Dignity, who condeſcended 
-q to make a particular enquiry concerning it, and to 
| 4 encourage it ſo far, as to occaſion the | preſent 
4 publication; whereby the ſentiments of the public 
I may be known, concerning the larger intended work : 
4 Had it not been for this incident, this and the 
L | larger work would both have been buried in porn 
oblivion : If either, or both, ſhould be of any put 
[ utility in the opinion of the literary world; the 
| are not only indebted to the condeſcenſion already 
| hinted hn. but alſo to the politeneſs and candour ot 
C „ a fey 
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as fer others, who have greatly r this | 4 
attempt. 9 


In the proſecution of this work, it was neceſ- 4 
ſary to recur to antient hiſtory, both ſacred and 4 
prophane; ; for, they are found | to corro borate each 4 l 
other in a ſurpriſing manner; inſomuch, that it ap- "0 


peared beſt, firſt to enter upon ſuch pieces of antient 1 

hiſtory, as manifeſtly contributed to explain the hiſtorß 
and origin of Letters, or Symbols, before thoſe Sn q 5 
| | were indy treated of. Y 


| 
. 
x 2 
1 


| 
l 


univerſal uniformity i in religious worſhip, abſtracted 1 
Pom the i inventions of man ; hath a manifeſt tendency ; 
þ 0 dilate the contracted human heart, and to infuſe 
into it an univerſal good-will and benevolence to all 
7 u, of every nation, tongue, and tribe, of every 


opinion 


The eee that one e ſet of . 4 
[net and Sounds, were once common to all; and, 1 0 
that ſome one ſet of Sounds or Language, ſhall again 1 
become univerſal, and probably be a means of an 


pinion and e e z. 0 e none but 
| « e refined human mind 1s capable of : It is, in a 


1 Wegree, an emanation of DIVINITY. 


] | Though it would be an high and darth 
: ; reſum ption to fay, the Sy//em here offered is that, | 
pat will be inſtrumental in bringing about an univerſal 
0 haracter and language ; . yet it may not be preſump- 
"Wous to ſay, that great event will probably 'be 
5 ought to paſs, by ſome inſtrument as weak and un- 
0 "aw! as the writer of this. If any ſhould cenſure 
1 His ſuggeſtion as enthuſiaſtic, or if they ſhould 
* Sink the event itſelf W let them remember, 
1 C lan poiſed the egg. The "I: I penn 
End, is not ſo great as it is conceived to be. 
The apprehenſions of Gtkeuky may „ ſabſide a leide ; 
Þ & conſidering, that only two Eſſential Forms are the 
I Laie of all bodies; and alſo of Letters; and that 
tc m thoſe two forms, Ss, are derived ten more, -wh ich : 
Z "0 +bast9?. ts 
& See Chap. ii. $1. of this Eſſay. 
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are Symbols, expreſſing both diſtinẽt Ideas and Sund; 
and, that twelve radical Sumi multiplied by themſelves, E 
will, give one hundred and forty-four radical variations; 0 0 


in the earlieſt ages, had, or could have, to exprels, I 


follochs, It may ſoon be taught to re in a ſtate 4 


of Srammarians, or by the various Taeas affixed 10 


of libidinous cuſtom. Perhaps he reader's Ideal 


in North America; the Indian Natives——or, te 3 
"ey diſtant inliabitants of the ſouthern latitudes, | late f 
| explore ed by the indefatigable reſearches of Dr. Banks 


thr 


which are again capable of being multiplied, ſo as to. i 


expreſs, perhaps, more Ideas than the human mind d 


Poſlibly, ſuch conſiderations may remove a prejudice 4 
1 70 the poſſibility of an Univerſal Language, the 1 
utility wheres F, Tpeaks- for itſelf. If language 1. & 
formed upon ſuch ſimple and natural principles, 1. » 


of nature, untainted by the prolix and vitiated rules 6 


b 
#11615 2 VA Y 
one Sound, or one Symbol; or by ſeveral Soumdl. ord 


S 1805 5 Afflxed to one tdea, through the Ns 4 


7 1 extend to the inhabitants of the Britiſh empire 


and Dr. Solander. 
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455 a ſmall ſketch of chronology, the probability 
the firſt principles of knowledge, being communi- 
| 0 100 from Noah, down to the Chriſtian Kra, 
th rough the inſtrumentality of the Pelaſgians, the 
4 ſcendants of Peleg, is obvious. 


A The powers, at to 1 W F jk 
1c 1 niform and unchangeable, and the Laas attributed ed 
1 them, never fail in the De-compoſition of radical 


Frcs, nor 1s there any occaſion to force O ſtrain 
el 1 hem ; a circumſtance, that cannot fail of making th the 
Gem acceptable to ſuch, as have the leaſt lala of, or 
F deſire to be acquainted with, a radical Language ; 
| = roots ſtill exiſt in moſt languages, and eſpecially | 


x the Engliſh ; therefore, ſuch were not confounded 
A [ It Babel. * 5 
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F inally, this eſſay i 18 to us cee only as the 


„ Res 


© ut-lines of a more extenſive. work; f for, RF f ſupport 
and encouragement uhgreaf, me of, the Ne 22 


4 This aſſertion doth not impeerh the Moſaic infoired hiſtory. 
8 See Chap. v. $2, 


Di and N 1 at Chang Cee 
Such as may be deſirous of countenancing, in 2 


ſimilar manner, the intended publication, are requeſteÞ 
to ſignify their pleaſure to the above - mentionet 1 
Bankers. | Te =_ 


Others, who may be. diſpoſed to encourage tl. 
work, by ſubſcribing for ſingle copies, are requeſt 3 | 
to pn t to the Publiſher hereof. 


—_ Of Language in general. 


HILST the nations 1 0 us are Klaayisz the 
1 Engliſh language, & it would be an inſult on my 
00 Hntrymen, to ſuppoſe them indifferent to what may tend to 
a Neid ate their mother- tongue; nor can a rational elucidation 
a of finding ſome friends, eſpecially among the known 
bs Erons of literature, and of the fine arts; for it will appear 
the ſequel, that letters, numbers, and ſcience, have one and 
ſame radix. 
Thoſe, who in ſearching for inveſtigations of words have 
Knead to their origin, have acknowledged the neceſſity of 
urring to the primitive roots of language; which includes 
t] h J brmerdia ideas of the firſt people, and alſo the /ounds and 
| hn ole whereby they repreſented thoſe ideas. By ſounds, we 
me an words; by Bun, ters a 


# It is a truth to be relied: on; that five Engliſh maſters are now em- 


[1 


As we proceed, we ſhall not ſuppoſe the radical idea 0 1 
exiſt in the verb, but contrarily, in the zoun; thereby, w# 1 
follow the courſe of nature fhings exiſted before words - 6 
we muſt ever keep i in view the maxim, That words and thing! 7 
illumine each other : * aouns expreſs objects themſelves; ver“ . 
expreſs the relations that ſubſiſt between thoſe objects. 7 

§. 2. The firſt language is generally allowed to have beet bt 
monoſyllabic : nouns are monoſyllables; but verbs are com A 
pounds :---Which is moſt probable, that a compound ſhould 1% 
the root of a ſimple, or the ſimple of a compound ? In Wo 
order of nature it is the latter. In this matter lexicographel | 
ſeem to have been greatly miſtaken : we ſhall find, that even 7 
letter is a diſtinct root, and deſcriptive of a diſtinct idea, in I 
own nature; and that every verb is compoſed of more than on 
ſuch root. 

Thou gh the Hebrew lan guage retains the greateſt marks C 
primevity, yet it does not follow, that the Hebrew character wal 
known, or uſed, at the beginning, by the firſt people; thoug 3 
that language may retain the ſounds that expreſs the general dl N 
of ſuch things, as were moſt frequently ſeen or uſed by men. 
| Bergier affirms, + © that the Hebrew language is nothing mul 4 
on than a diver, A combination of about two hundred mon 


1 
2 
CR 


* So thought Homer and Virgil.---Dryden's Notes on Virgil. L ; 
Les Elemens Frumitids des Langues, p. * printed at Paris, 2764. þ 1 
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A or þ mple ſounds ;” and he ſeems to admire at their 
af Wording two thouſand principal words in that language: but, 
hat laborious and judicious writer recollected the power 
I numbers multiplied into each other, his admiration might 
b ve ceaſed. Our twelve radical ſymbols, * multiplied by 
q mſelves, give one hundred and forty four ſounds; or, if we 
e to every ſymbol ten ſounds (allowing five vows) as in 
2 li, lo, lu, al, el, 10, ol, ul, we ſhall have one hundred and 
wenty ſounds : when theſe are raultiplied by the ſame num- 
1 0 e „we ſhall have fourteen thouſand and four hundred, which 
hape exceeded the number of ideas ves 11 gt _ 
| 1 Eaſon to expreſs. 
1 . 3. All men have, in a greater or a teſ FE a power in 
ir own minds to receive, arrange, compare, and judge of 
q Pects that are perceived by the ſenſes, or by recollection: 
En perceptions have obtained the name of ideas: + thoſe ate 
9 * reſſed or communicated from one human mind to another 
| b undi, that is Janguage”; ; which, therefore, is a repreſenta- 
ti of our perceptions, or ideas, by ſounds : it follows, that 
© ry radical found i in r ſhould — a GLUE object | 
= idea. | 
: Ideas are expreſſed to as! ear by ai 1 Mu- 
| E Page 3 and to the eye by /mbols, or letters: both ex- 
. by ſounds or ſymbols, muſt _ ſuch a Hp | 
D ; of 
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0 . 8 See the Radical Table zn che Plate. 
1 + By the radical de- compoſition of the word! 1 hs it Gonifiee PRs 
=” and <P» an exalted thing, that is equally common to all men. 


of the idea or object to 5 3 as to obta 4 
the concurrence and aſſent of the perſon to whom the 6 
or Humbel is offered; or the intended repreſentation will f 
of the delired effect. If the reader ſhould adopt this pri 
ciple, he may hereafter ſee great reaſon to ſuppoſe our tweliſ 
radical {ſymbols to be prior to all other ſymbols, or letters 7 
not excepting the Hebrew. | 1 

We may probably attain the knowledge of the percq ff 
tions and ideas of the firſt men, by ſuppoſing ourſelves | : 
their places; and, if (what we apprehend to have been) the 
| ideas are repreſented by the /aunds and /ymbals now in ul: 
we may venture humbly to afhrm, that the primitive lan 


-* 


guage is diſcovered ; whence all the languages upon th 
globe had their origin, excepting ſuch few as were con # 
founded at Babel. This ſeems to account for the evident # 
ſimilarity exiſting between + the European, the AfiatcY 
and the American tongues ; whereof we ſhall offer ſom 1 
_— examples in a proper place. 1 P 

F. 4. Though letters, or /ymbols, (abſtractedly conſidered 5 
are the repreſentation of things, yet lexicographers have bect? b 
inſenſibly led aſide by cuſtom, to ſeek the meaning of word 5 
or letters combined, without attending to the ideas repreſente 


bes Homer £5 Virgil frequently adapted ſounds to the a 0% My 
hgnify. Dryden's Notes on Virgil. 1 Y 
+ The Hebrew character was formed from the Chaldaic. See Fi ig. 0 4 


Moſes made All Things according to the pattern that was n bm" '1 
Mount Sinai. Epiſ. to Heb. Chap. viii. Ver. s. F# 


+ Mechaniſme du Langage, Vol. I. p. 276. voce Mam. 
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chose letters, or ſymbols, in an uncombined ſtate; or once 

| Paing, that the way to attain the knowledge of any 
1 pr ce, is by a regular initiation into the firſt prin- 
. or elements thereof. In muſic, a pupil will not 
ape to play a voluntary, before he is acquainted with 
powers of every note, left ſuch an attempt ſhould expoſe 
1 b to the deriſion of thoſe who may hear him; the 
i ſurdity is as great in thoſe who attempt oratory, without 
1 1 owing the powers of thoſe JO whereby they profeſs 
ay EF repreſent their ideas. 
- I. o the ignorance of the analogy 2 power of ſounds 
= Kd /y-1bo/s may be attributed the uncertainty of orthography, 
6 E the dialectical variations therein, in the different counties 
| diſtricts of the ſeveral nations of Europe; an inconveniency 

at has been long elt and deplored by the literati, 

c | wow by thoſe of Great Britain. To the ſame cauſe may 
1 5 i attributed the flow progreſs our youth make in learning 
d knowledge in our public ſchools: they do aut delight 
19 7 the ſtudies of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, 
b b cauſe the common ſyſtem of education hath: zo#- a rational 
i + 55 fie. The inquifitive pupil will aſk his tutor ſuch queſtions 
® | theſe : © What is the origin of letters? Were they not 
3 intended to expreſs ſome ideas, before their combination 
4 into words? You tell me homo is Latin for a man, 
| domus for a houſe, and mais for a hand; but you 
do not tell me why' thoſe words have thoſe ideas fixed to 
| them: How came it to paſs? Why was not their order 
ap inverted ; ? Why is not homo Latin for a hand, mans for 
D 2 | = 
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ne. 
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attended | with any one circumſtance that could tend * 
demonſtration, was received accordingly; the pupil entertaine co 


enable an Engliſhman to ſpeak his mother tongue with 
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1 6 ] * 
&© A houſe, and \ domes for a man?” Theſe queſtions wen no 
actually put by a youth to his tutor; who could only reply 
They are ſo becauſe they are ſo, and have been ſo receiva 
by the learned for many ages. The reaſon aſſigned, not being | 


a low opinion of his tutor, and of the languages he wat im 
to have learned from him. Further, «> 

Ignorance: of the power of letters, or a uncom! 0 
bined, is the cauſe of that futile, languid, unanimated method 
of expreſſion, to which our divines and lawyers. are ſo much 
addicted ; for their knowledge of the learned languages doth" 
by no means acquaint them with the powers of expreſſioi | 
eſſentially exiſting in the Engliſh Sac-/on, the parent of thei 
mother tongue; nor can the greateſt attention to, or the 
moſt critical knowledge of, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 


energy and propriety; for the knowledge of thoſe language 
doth not give the radical knowledge of the powers of the 
Engliſh Hymbols: If the foundation be not laid, whereon 
ſnhall the ſuperſtructure ſtand? However paradoxical this 
aſſertion may appear at the firſt view, the reader's objection 
will vaniſh when he- recolleas, that moſt of the literati, who 
are highly and juſtly eſteemed as the literary lights of this I 
age, ſeldom ſpeak OT - preach to give ſatisfaction or plexturoy 1 : 
to their hearers: rhein diſcourſes. have not the deſired effect, 
becauſe e are not e by, any ah tian , 


. 3 * 4 ; _ y 4 57 8 Fes N 


3 
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* 


„ 
n. do the ſpeakers at all advert _ to the method of 
ö er ſprefling their ideas by ſounds that are in their nature 
2 4 ned to expreſs them. Some ſpeakers, conſcious of 
. 1 what being wrong, have endeavoured to correct that 

.evbat by ill-timed geſture, cadence, and innumerable 
nee 0 nceits of their own invention: theſe have their humble 
Wa = Qitators ; who, without conſidering whether the perſons 

un 5 wiſh to imitate ſpeak by any determined invariable 
0 Wes, or ſuit their geſture or action to the expreſſion, 
1 piculouſly imitate them, and thereby improve upon the 
a lurdity. Juſt action and cadence will ever be con- 
nitants, where truth is ſpoken and felt by the ſpeaker. 


Mtation, or ill-timed geſture and cadence, may poſſibly 


Ll 
Bo 


N , 
ir Mt | tolerably ealy on ſome ſpeakers, eſpecially if nature hath 
© en kind m the formation of their perſons ; yet, an affecta- 


pn, that ay paſs uncenſured from ſuch a perſon, may 
> 3 another perfectly ridiculous. 
4 Fl The fecit of an ignorance of the n powers that 
Wit in our uncombinedo ſymbols, will further appear when 
Fc conſider ſuch ignorance to be the cauſe of a vicious 
: nd undetermined pronunciation of the ſymbol itſelf. n the 
7 1 brlieſt ages of the human race, when men fir ſt began to 
I preſent their ideas by ſouuds, or Himbols, it cannot be 
1 Faſonably ſuppoſed they would repreſent one idea either by 
1 o ſoumds, or by two /y7mbols . nor, on the other hand, can 

ve reaſonably ſup poſe they ever expreſſed ] ideas by one 

| ſound, 


4,4 5 

found, « or by one ſymbol; it was enough if they could 4 
one | found, and one ſymbol, to expreſs one idea. ill 1 
§. 5. Each 1 or letter, primarily had a preciſe 40 7 
pertaining to it; hence the expreſſion in ÆElfric's Engliſh of ; 
Saxon Grammar, Ale rep haps Shneo Sincg. P ir nama. I hip. mb) ce 
i. e. All and every letter hath three properties; name, ſha; be 
and Power, The Engliſh Sac-/ons attributed but one powel A 
to one ſymbol: for example, the power they attributed to til 
ſymbol C was perfect, determined, and unalterable ; its forn > of 
is the /ymbol of a receptacle, or a ca-pacious body: thenc 
cat, an open-mouthed creature, analogous to the  Hebrey? an 
ne Lat, which ſignifies a pelican, a bird with a ca-paciou! fo 
bill. The found of C was, with them, ever harth, as e ? 
now pronounce K, which indeed is only two C's, one upon} B 
the back of the other.“ The Normans, who poiſoned the 
| whole of the antient Englith orthography, introduced two 1 
corrupt ſounds to the ſymbol C, viz. ch, as in chair, child, 
church, inſtead of car, cild, circ ; and the fibilate ſound of? 4 
C, inſtead of 8, in our modern orthography, appears to @ 
have been derived from that polluted language: hence! F 
we now pronounce fircle for cixcLe, ſenter for ENT 
ſenſor for S/N. T heſe, and innumerable other words i in 3 
our language, appear to have been corrupted by the Norman 1 
Jargon ; whereby the radical combinations of Hinbols are fo i 
diſguiſed, that the primitive ideas, intended to be expreſſed I | 
by thoſe F * are not at all known by them: 1 
che 4 F 


® See the augmented Symbols in the Table, 


Y [ 9 }] 
iu e remain pure; but their ſounds are corrupted by 

Rounded or redundant characters. 
al # Corruptions of this nature deſtroy the eſſential properties 
ie hunde and /ymbols, that is, of language and letters, which 
b fe to anſwer their firſt inſtitution when they ceaſe to 
"0 by che repreſentatives of ideas. 

* 6. Every Hyumbol expreſſes a different and diſtinct idea, 
0 pen it is ſounded before, and when it is ſounded after, one 
ra of E thoſe Hhinbols which have ſince obtained the name vowel; 
oY & which vowels we ſuppoſe E and I to be of equal power, 


-q d thence frequently uſe them ſynonimouſly : yet, in con- 
«IF mity to common opinion, we will admit that thoſe viel 
re 4 :bols may be five, viz. A, E, I, O, U. -C, ſounded before 
n or 1, gives the monoſyllable ce or ci, and 6 8 choice, 
« e ection, eſtimation; ; and with the terminative ſymbol 2, 
4 nds ce-n or ci-n, and ſignifies a chosen or elect one. 
„ vice implies knowledge of, and thence eſtimation, and 
Wo relation: thence a ci-n is a choſen-one, who. is a ce-n, 
known, being a cn (a-kin) to others, who ſo know, 
nd chooſe, or elect: hence a canghr,* or knight, is a known, 
4 a 5 fteemed, choſen relation, or kinſman, who being come to 
Wears of diſcretion, hath the marks thereof upon his cin-ne, 
"oa and is therefore received into the circle or band of 
Embi whereto he is related ; whoſe virtues he is to copy, 
ind thereby become cen-e, (a 4in-he) that is COUrageous, 
3 bold, intrepid, for the welfare of the | community whercinto 
5 | he 


* Lin-1zhe is a Ain-Bigbed or promoted kinſman. 


he is admitted a member, both on account of his i 1 
tionſhip, or cin-dhed, (kin-dred) as on account of his know 
"virtues. The rib-band is a badge of his being ſo admin 

into the band, or circle of aſſembly, or into the = | 
(the-met) or aſſembled kinſmen. This admiſſion of you a 
into the circle, or cin-e, was primordially twice in the year 
our anceſtors called the time of admiſſion, ymbpen pucum, of ra 
embpen pucum, whence our Em- ber- week. The name ſhews thi a 


[= 


1 


fact; em, a circle; bnen, be a firſt one; bea firſt one d 
the circle, or ring. bnen alſo ſignifies to bring (be-ring) the | 
youth to the circle, The papal policy of the early cor. 
rupted centuries of chriſtianity deſtroyed the primitin' 
inſtitution, and appropriated Ember-weeks to a paltry, ic160 Y 
purpoſe ; Which is corrected by the * clergy, > 
their confirming youth. 0 

When the ſymbol C is Suna ue a vowel, as in the x 
monoſyllable ic, it ſignifies identity of perſon ; hence ic Bien, 
or (as the Normans ſpoiled the word, by adding the ,edun. i ; 
dant h, and wrote it ich) ich Sen in the prince of Wales 1 
motto, „I ſerve; or, as it may be tranſlated by radical rules q 
F-rhy-one; which tranſlation ſeems beſt to expreſs the 2A 
idea of n prince of n the fon of Edward the 1 I 
| Third. 


EE 


og See Somner on cin. cen. . 17. th. em. ymbnen acer, and Elgpever K. 
. Alfred 9 Law, Art. 29. 2 $ 


+ Edward prince of Wales, fon af king Henry he Sixth, was in- 
veſted per ſertam in capite, annulum in digito, et vir gam auream art, 3 4 
morem :” by a wreath on the head, a ring on the finger, and a rad 
of gold according to the antient cuſtom. - Who ſees not the alluſion 

to the line and circle of ene ?—Brit. Muſzum, 8. No. 1849. 


1 11 ] | 


" T Wicd; OD EE ſignifying I am thine to ſerve, or I 
"i ve thee; that is, the king his father, not any other : 
nm shyene come the words thine and thane. 

; N. ic, in the Sac- ſon, ſignifies identity of perſon or thing; 
I | TE, in the Egyptian tongue, doth ſignify a Ling 
1 kd a ſerpent zu that is, a perſon and thing: Yk and 10 are 
1 Fab, the ſame; 1 is the radical of Y, and C is the 
Hlical of K. See the Table of Radicals. This ſhews, the 
Pera, expreſſed identity by tbe ſame ſound as did the 
1 c- ſons; und that /ornd was, and is, expreſſive of the ſame 
Ez among other nations than thoſe of Egypt and England: 

= 2 at firft fight, may appear ſtrange; but our wonder 
1 0 Baſes, when we recolle& that the Engliſh Sac-/ons came 
Hom + Arminia; and that, primarily, all nations had bur 
Y * tongue, and ha words were few, Gen. xi. 1. If the 
1 Nords of the primitive nations were but few, they were eaſy 
be remembered by the ſeveral nations, whoſe deſcendants 


; 1 Etain thoſe /ew radical ſounds that expreſs the moſt ſimple 
| general ideas, according to the ſtate and circumſtances 
= thoſe firſt people; whoſe ideas, ſounds, and Hmbols, 
* ere but few, becauſe their wants were ſo. . 

| . In 


4 


= * Manetho, as quoted by biſhop Warburton in his Div. Legation. 
A bl II. p. 150, 151. 

% | + Engliſhmen, antiently called uh were a branch of a. /ftock, 
Hlled — inhabiting Aſia: a band (circle) of them, conſiſting of 
Wcir prime youth, paſſed into Europe, and were called ſons of Sac-es ; 
Wat is, Sac-/ons, not Saxons.—MSS. in the Brit, Muſ. No. 1416. See 
it Sax. Capo, | | 
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« of Japhet, from in all theſe nations he, had d an 
8 langu ages, agreeing in ſome marks, as well as a 
lands aſſigned them.“ The Doctor quotes Stiernhelm, w. 
ſays, „ All the languages of the deſcendants of Noah wel | 
<« originally but one, to which one they may be at 1:8 
ce reduced: | | zz 

« The languages of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, wer 
e originally one, ſpoken by Adam and Noah. | 0 
„There was one language in Shinaar, (i. e. before thi *% 
c confuſion) whence all others aroſe, and whereto they mail 
ee be with eas reduced.” —This is the point we wiſh 2} 


eſtabliſh, by the ſyſtem offered to the public in this Eſſay. 


Though theſe: and other oreat men (highly to be erer 
for their love to, and induſtry in ſearching after truth) had ti 
PA 

idea of a any language, whoſe 2 not being 1 


ee; yet, we do not find any 8 ſyſtem 5 wel : 
gation to have been propounded to the public. ola 4 
Rudbec, and biſhop Wilkins, both ſeem to have forgotteali A c 
that the firſt language muſt have ariſen from ſome ſimpl⸗ 4 
and univerſal principles, eaſy to be underſtood by all nation 


and every member thereof, erer or  Jarage ; wh f 1 


means df * applying them. 


* On the Cenfebdn of 1 at Babel, p. 2 5, 26, 27. 
＋ Preface to Goth. a P. 4. 
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ebe General Antediluvian Knowledge; and the Pro- 
A n of the Antediluvians having ain their Ideas 
1 Sounds and OE 


UCH conceptions of the mind as are formed. by the 
9 reflex acts thereof, are called ideas; and are ex- 
pt fed or communicated from one human mind to another 
1 ; | ſounds, that 1s, language : for © there is ſo cloſe a con- 
ection between ideas and words; and our abſtract ideas, and 
«> beneral words, have ſo. tht a relation one to another, 
- [that it is impoſſible. to ſpeak clearly and dictindly of our 
" knowledge, which all conſiſts in propoſitions, without con- 


9 ſidering, firſt, the nature, uſe, and Ggnification of language. 
N br are ideas expreſſed by /ounds or language only, but alſo 
1 [ymbols, or letters; therefore both ſounds and ſymbols, or 
at Þ guage and eds” are repreſentations of ſuch ideas, thus 
00 med in the mind by reflexion, or by the ſight of ſuch 
rural objects, as excite in the minds of all men fimilar 
4 Teas 
DIAL: on 8 Und. Vol. I. C. xxxiii. 8. 19. 17 
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[ox or ktters, as beft repreſent ideas, are moſt my L | 
to be received, as the primitive ſounds and zm bols of the ij ; 
men; eſpecially if ſuch ſounds and /ymbols are in their ov 
nature ſimple, and eaſy to be underſtood by all men, 7 


all ages, from the beginning of time. 


A language 3 from fach ſimple, eaſy, and t 9 
Sounds 3 and a communication by writing, formed from ſu 
fimple, eaſy, and diftin& /mbols, bid fair for hiverſalinM 
for pi radix of ſuch a Janguage is obvious to all me n 
the rad-ic-al powers thereof being aſcertainable in their f. K 
elements. If we can aſcertain Hinbols * that are underſtoofl 
by all men, we may allo aſcertain ſounds that are anal „ 
gous to thoſe ſymbols : | which is aſcertaining an unive 
character and language; for both ſounds and /ymbols a 
n of ideas commonly known and received by all men 


| + 
„ 
dt 


That language, that hath ho univerſal, may become 104 
« what _— been, may be again; and what may be, ma 1 
« be mow, as well as at any other ra. 3h 


The primitive language is to be ſought for in Europ ; 
ee led by the Japbetan migrators, whoſe la 
guage was not confuſed at Babel., The Europeans hai 1 
ever acknowledged their leader Japbes to be the fathe 


* This word is ever to be accounted as Fmonimcus to letters at 3 ; 
characters. = 


* Phurnut. de Nat. Deo. P. 41. Ed. Gale. 


lu ſpeech, and of language; and the antient Jewiſh* doc- 
be alſo were of opinion, that their people /ball one day 
"0 7 June Fongue. 


on 


Xs. 2. An univerſal language appears to be a probable me- 
q H of ſpreading the Goſpel among all nations: Gop hath 
miſed +20 © RETURN to the nations a PURE lan- 
« guage, that they all may ſerve him with one conſent.” 
X 4 at promiſe includes both an univerſal language, and an 
t 1 iverſal religion: the latter, we know, will be pure chriſtia- 
Ay, undefiled by the artifices of men ; the former will pro- 
+ bly be that language, which is moſt ſimple in its firſt 
.- ments, and therefore eaſieſt to be comprehended by all 
| en for, though the Almighty can work by miracles, yet 
18 operations are generally effected by means ſo minute, 
9 at they evade the obſervations of men: yet thoſe ſubtile 
Perations are ſo obvious in their effects, that we are aſto- 
4A Nee at both, and at ourſelves for not ſeeing the end they 
aded to promote, be fore that end is attained: HE, who 
I jus worketh the revolutions in time, among men, hath. 
3» Fomiſed to © RETURN to the people of the earth a VOIP 
4 language, that they may a// ſerve mim with one conſent :* 

. doth this event ſeem at a great diſtance. The papal 

4 lower, that parent of ignorance among the people who are 
= to its uſurpations, is hated by many of the -princes 
Who were formerly {laves to its. tyranny ; that yoke is almoſt 


| ſhaken 


* Ainſworth on Gen. ix. 28. 
+ Zeph. iii. 9. 


affection to the Engliſh language and ſyſtem of goven 
ment; both of them appear to have more primevity to 
their conſtituent parts, than the multitude of England ſecqali 
to be ſenſible of; among whom are many who know nothing 
of the Britiſh language and conſtitution, and wou 
ſooner rely on the word of the Ghoſt in Hamlet, than cal 
the promiſe of an Almighty, Unchangeable, and Uner ring 
Gov. | | 7 | > + xr 

The Moſt High, or, as our Sac-son anceſtors called the Deity 


Pjughren, The-right-one, is uniform in all His works * tie 
ns creation, and every minuteſt part thereof, participate 
of two moſt ſimple, moſt perfect, and moſt eſſential forms N 
the line | the ſymbol of altitude, and the circle O th 
ſymbol of the horizon. . 1 tl IC 

Theſe ſymbols contain in them the firſt elements, the form 
of all created nature. There doth not exiſt in the whole creatiolf 
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any BEING,” cr THING, that doth not partake of theſe fi Y 
principles; nor can the human mind conceive of any e 
iſtence, without ideas that include theſe firſt elements; which 
are not only forms eſſential to all matter, but alſo to ever 


idea of matter that ariſes in the human mind: they contain i 
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them the elements of every art, and of every ſcience, known 
. | FE 


-. 
* 


* Elements ſignifies a line and a circle united: el, a line; en, 
circle; en, one; 7s, exiſtence. 3 


a 17 


2 0 an; and they are the radix of letters alſo, which we 
þ already conſidered as /y-mbois expreſiive of ideas. 


A hen the two eſſential forms were firſt uſed as /ymbols 
| < F preſs ideas, it is preſumed, no regard was had to their 
i pl Ec in combination; ſo that, whether the line | was placed | 
ing he right or to the left of the circle O, the line | contl- 
il 0 d to be the ſymbol of height and depth; and the circle S 
inued to be the Hnbol of circumference, or the horizon; 
"by /ymbols in combination expreſſed, and do now expreſs, ALL, 
Plutely and perfectly arr. the human mind can conceive of, 
rin gone combined idea : or, to prevent the nibble of cri- 
2, the line and circle are abſolutely air the human 
| | can conceive of, by placing two ideas in one point 
. 1 view: : nor is there a rational creature on earth, philo- 
1 er or ſavage, who can refuſe his aſſent to the fitneſs of 
the r /3-bols to expreſs the idea of air: accordingly, many 
1 Ions, diſtant from each other, have uſed theſe ſame 
{om pols to expref: the ſame idea. For example, ALL is ex- 
ed by the circle and line in the following languages: 
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ay 


£ * 
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4 | 1 Faron ol. 5 | 
„ ic oll. The laſt 1 is a dialectical prolongation 
| the ſound. | 1 

4 IYeiſh olh. The h is redundant. 

Th Greek ol-os, oaos; The os is a dialectical termination. 
The reaſon of the Greeks making their A (lambda) 1o nearly 
4 =T their A (alpha) and not like our l, will be 
Fonfidered in another place. 1 


2 


The 
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gole: which word is thus inveſtigated, g, the; ol, all; * 4 
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The Hebrew dn co ſignifies ALL; hence d ol! fil b : 
fies to labour, to prepare, to till to beget, to deff IH 
to ſtudy, to aſſemble and ſacrifice, to migrate or ſpreal 4 
to ſearch and reaſon upon; Adtions of the body, and 7 

the id to which ALL the human race are liable. 4 , 

The Iriſh oll fignifies Great: ALL is the greateſt idei 1 
for the ſymbols o | do repreſent. all ; that i is, Ereateſi. i 


1 | 


The Moors of Tndoftan expreſs their idea of all, by the full 2 


theſe monoſyllabic ſounds do ſignify, in combination, che. all 

or the wh-o/-e. The ſame people call a circle by the fame nan 10 
g-ol-e; whereby it appears, their idea of all is ſometimes expreſſ E 
by the O circle only. Other inſtances might have been add 
from the languages of other nations; but it is ſuppoſed t. 


may be ſufficient to obtain an aſſent to our general principles 4 
The learned reader will find a . idea repreſented f 8 


he will take the pains to een. them, by reducing the 1 


5 rived [ymbols ( according to the Table) to the radicals, rejeail 


the redundant ſymbols, and making the uſual allo wan f 
for ſuch letters as frequently inflect to each other. A 9 

monſtration of the powers of inflecting [ymbols requires A 
diſſertation that is incompatible with the neceſſary brei | 
of this little ſketch of an intended larger publication: C 
the mean time, the reader may ſee examples of ſuch infe 

ions, in the induſtrious Mr. Lhuyd's AxcHTOLo Gl; a „ | 
that will ever be eſteemed by thoſe -who have a reliſh | * 
dcep reſearches into the origin of languages. | 3 


8. 
43. The LINE | and CIRCLE O being 5 of the ideas 
44 0 2 extent and circumference ; - and the propriety of thoſe 
Y 5 ybols to repreſent thoſe ideas, being ſuch as all the human 
race cannot but acquieſce in; it is moſt probable, that 
q | * the beginning they were received preciſely in the 
e manner as we now receive them; and that all 
mW 1 3 n, from Adam to Noah, that is from the creation to 
14 the t deluge, uſed both ſymbols to deſcribe their different 
1 Worations to, and their different ſettlements upon the earth : 
1 all mankind acquieſce at this day in uſing thoſe Him- 
1 , viz. lines to repreſent I- in- es or Il-an-es, that IL-ea-d 
m one place, reſidence, or community, to another ; and 
A 2 for the places of reſidence, poſſeſſion, or inheritance of 
4 erent communities, nations, tribes, and families. The 
80 Pineſe appropriate thoſe /j-bols. to this purpoſe, and 
4 the North-American- Indians uy" the * ſymbols to 
_ | i the /ame ideas. 
rde Chineſe map, fig. 3. was taken from a Chineſe 


ammar, publiſhed in that language for the inſtruction 
of their youth, not only in letters, but in the rudi- 
ents or radix of letters; in the knowledge of the 
3 - nſtitution of the empire ; its internal police, number of 
Whabirants, duties, laws, genealogies, geometry, aſtro- 
n dmy, computation, and the geography of rhe Chineſe 
E | pire; as Mr. Chitqua a native of China, now in 
1 gland, aſſured the writer hereof. In the Britiſh Mu- 
= | MM l ſeum 


Wks TS Nm. 


+ 40. | © 

ſcum is a map,“ drawn by a North-American Indian 0 4 4 
the ſkin of a deer; whereon the American. hath repreſent f. 
the different tribes 3 Indians as reſiding in circles; and tot 
roads leading from one tribe to another are repreſented "aſp 
Lines ſimilar to the C hineſe. This circumſtance i is not men 
tioned, as a ſtrange one, or as what requires wonder: tl gil 
admiration ariſes from ſo obvious and ſelf-evident a prin 
ciple having been overlooked, and not applied to the orig call 
of Herter, for near fix thouſand. Nee x 
T here are few men on earth, learned or unlearned, e 
would not expreſs their ideas of . the local ſituation dan 
different kingdoms, tribes, or families, by the ſame n pil 
bots : the line and circle may be the radix of an univerſi 
character; for thoſe who cannot write, have a nature 
propenſity to make the one or the other of thoſe eſſentil mal 
forms, when they are neceſſitated to make ſome mark ein alſe 
their names. 6d 
$- 4. But other kind of evideade- ariſes to 3 the A 
general idea. ing 
A |, or 1-in-e, is not only the Shs of height, and 
depth, or extent; but it doth l-ea-d from one place 0 | 
thing Zo another. Analogous hereto the Hebrew v (lamed | 4 
r anſwers to our l, ſignifies both rrow and To, a in 
+ (to him). This circumſtance ſuggeſts a ſuſpicion, that 
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This map hangs near the door in hs: room | where the chert 
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radical alphabet, being moſt ſimple in its form, 


: oli 
i 0% dunded upon principles that exiſted prior to the forma- 
of the Hebrew characters, perhaps by many ages. This 
' ſal p icion may be farther corroborated hereafter. 

circle {cir-c-e/) is not only the hymbol of the ho- 
oh n, or Boundary of ſight, but alſo of leſſer boundaries.* 
"uhh | firſt Boundary of fight, to Adam our firſt parent, was 
': all Ed Eden; which fignifies the one poſſeſſion, or place of 
re ft in our rad-ic-al, or &. ac on language. The prepoſi- 
1 tony | monoſyllable ed doth ever imply completion, a turning, 
t rather a re-turning round, as doth a circle, or the round 
Þ-fion of the horizon: hence eb-cyppe, i. e. ed-cir, the 
n of an abſent perſon, or thing: hence Evcm #8ling, 
ell, ſignifies the returning noble youth; the 
4 a he contains part of the hiſtory of that prince : thence 
: alle | eddy, of ed-y, is the return of a watry circle. 
Ed Wp-bpjce, f or ed-er-bric, is hedge- breaking: to break 
Hincloſure, is to break into a poſſefſhorr which word, 
F. upon rad-ic-al principles, implies a round or 


a * ſular reſidence. Add to this, chat the circle © is ever, 
= F2z. 28 received. 


= 


| | The word Hobel inveſtigated, i is a ieee of the idea pertain- 
iff to it: s, 7s; im, a circle; b, tobe; e 35 im-b-ol 7s tis circle 
on epreſentation that be-eth or continueth to al). 7 


F Rei'is ſynonimous to pleaſure, which is the Hebrew idea: both 


| Ir is are expreſſive of Paradile and Heaven: ſo the * Paul un- 
tood the word gt. Heb. Iv. 9. 2 


| Soner's Rx Di. in ED. 


— 


[ 22. f 
received by the literati as the /y-bol of a Boundary, a terme 
a limit * and not by them only, for it is a moſt natur 
ſimple, expre ſſive /ymbol thereof: hence extra lea ſignite 
beyond bounds, in the general acceptation thereof; but Wh. 
radical inveſtigation ſignifies, be yond the 0 circle of . 


Live. r — 1 20-4 Lis N 
d. 5. The circle of the ba b confideted! as th 662 
boundary of Ed-en, or the one poſſeſſion of Adam, affor? «x 
an illuſtration to the rext, + and removes the vulgar idea ab 
Eden being a garden, otherwiſe | bounded than by the ſen 
ſible horizon. An attention to the deſcription of Ede! co 
and the rivers thereof, will afford good ground to ſuppd an 
the idea of a 5 or l- in-e, leading from one circle of hab 
tation, Or community, 720 another, could not have been ur W 
known to the firſt man. | uh 
| Moſes forms! us, that God planted a garden in Eden 4 
cc. and a river went out of Eden to water the garden; 38 an an 
« from thence it , parted, and became into four head in 
ce the name of the fiſt is Piſon; that is it that ſurround? [ 
« or compaſſeth, the whole land of Havilah, where there 
gold, bdelium and the onyx ſtone being there.” THY 


ſeems to point out what is now called Africa : from Wo 
Hebrew root n comes the word "man which fignifies 1 


* ap. a line ; ; im, Aa cirdle ; 3 it, it: _ im 1t. Cl os Mk S 1 
+ Gen. i 1 Gen. ii. 8. § Gen. ii. 10. 2 


|| Or 77 to be parted, i. e. in times 5 paſt; implying that partition of 
not exiſt when Moſes wrote. 8 


Piſon, Tigris. Eccleſ. xxiv. 2 [| 


0 pu it | aſunder, and diſtinguiſh by different ſounds, marks, 
colours; diſtinctions that are applicable to the inhabi- 
2 ts of Africa. * And the name of the ſecond river is 
1 Piben; : the. ſame is it that ſurrounds, or compaſſeth, the 
rnole land of Ethiopia, (or Cuſh): and the name of the 
o Wir river is Hiddekel; that is it which goeth toward or 
thi rough the caſt of Aſſyria : and the fourth river is Eu- 
4 rates, or 7, which ſignifies extenſion, or ſpreading 
T. fl bad above; diſperſion in the higher parts. It is to be re- 
Fed, har: Euphrates, or Nu, is not ſaid to furround any 
4 00 Intry, like the other rivers. This deſcription of rivers 
ki | countries, being delineated by lines and circles, accord- 
to the acknowledged geography of thoſe countries, will 
the diagram, fig. 11. which is preciſely the ſame as 
Aleph on the Chineſe horizon, fig. 8. and varies but 
Wu le from the other Alephs on the abraxas, fig. 7. 
1 on the vaſe, fig. 9. it is alſo like unto the Aleph q 
che ſet of characters ſaid to have been given to Adam 
che angel Raphael, and the Chaldaic Aleph in fig. 1. 
[ q ence the Aleph (s) of Moſes was OP! aalen, 
N as 
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hk 
1 1 
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4 72 
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8 The combination of Hebrew cba whereby this word is 
e Preſſed, 18 IR, (Aleph) which fignifies to find, to labor for, to 
ec, to attain the knowledge of. May not this allude to the migra- 
: F Es /:ding ſettlements for their families, and to their acquiring En- 
e by this radical /ymbol and ſound? As the Chaldaic and Moſaic Aleph 

X Wprefic: the ſettlements of the firſt men, ſo the European A doth 
* 2 preſent the mountain Ararat, the firſt poſſeſſion of the Noachic fa- 
1 Wily. In the Old Iriſh, A ſignifies a mountain; in che Sac- ſon, 
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c 24 3 
as will appear very evident, 4 comparing the ſet F 
characters, which we preſume obtained the name 9 
Chaldaic, with the Moſaic, in fig. 1. 43 
The Chaldaic characters have been handed foi to 8 
ſterity by a variety of writers on this ſubject ; particulug 
by Cornelius Agrippa,* and others, from whoſe writings 3 
indefatigable Mr. Wanley hath made a large collection, which 
is depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. 3 1 1 
The ſame characters were afterwards made ſomewhat mo 
angular, and are ſaid to have been given to Abraham 4 4 . 
his paſſing the river, when he returned from Chaldea 
go into Canaan. Copper - plates of theſe Chaldaic 2 4 
Abramic alphabets are intended to be given in a lag 
Treatiſe on this ſubject: ſuch of the Chaldaic characters, as 19 
equal in power to our rad-ic-al-s,| may be ſufficient to 92 
that the general forms of them are analogous to Sur ge + 4 
ral idea, viz. That letters are ſymbols of locality, (lo-ca- li- 1 
and were primarily intended to convey to poſterity the n 
grations and ſettlements of men, not an in the earlieſt, bi "a 


in Haſegueme ages 0 f the world. 


EM 


Rayis $ oe on the Ortental Tongues ; Nabe ai 
Samaritane, Iz riac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. London, 1649. * 
'OTT 
* Agrippa de Occult. Philo. Lib. ii. p. 149. Lib. iii. p. 273, 27 
+] M8S8. No. 6039, 6461, 1921, 6480. 1 
I See a ſcarce treatiſe on this ſubject, called cc L' Art K Science 
la vraye Proportion des Attiques, ou Antiques, &c. par nns Geollf d. 
*« froy Tory de Bourges. Paris 1549.” 


ll Fig. I. where. the Chaldaic and Moſaic | are "IE APY with A 
Sac-ſon radicals. | 5 — 
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of: Be be Progreſs of Knowledge, and of Symbolic Repreſentations.” 
imordial 1 run confidered as the Radix of 8 2 


aus. 


8 (J® 


IrrHERTO we wind: attended principally to this 
1 conſideration of the natural fitneſs of the line 
* 4 circle to deſcribe the migrations and ſettlements of the 
fir men: the fitneſs of thoſe eſſential forms to become the 
ra kh of letters, or Hanbols, may appear by conſidering. chem 
18 Ney are in themſelves, moſt ſimple, and perfectly proper 
ie purpoſes whereto they were deſigned by the Author 
off pem. The Eternal I AM gave them being in the fitſt 

form ation of matter, or of particles of matter, which cannot | 
4 i without participating of thoſe eſſential forms :. kerein H E 

1E like HIMSELF; and produced an immenſe e effect from . 

rad b ſo minute in itfelf, that it may truly be called . 
ne. ae; 3 but ſuch an one as aud one exiſt in the 
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Divine mind, before diſiinguiſhed matter had 
- Extitencd, © 5 ho 
| $ 2. He | who is the fountain of knowled ge, hath 1 " 


ledge among the human race: HE ded all things | ear 
ee number, weight, and meaſure.” In the ſequel, our |- INJ to 
and CIR-C-E| will be found to be the origin of all 4 
them : the names of the two laſt are ſynonimous.* i 1a 
We have conſidered the fitneſs of the two eſſential 2 
to expreſs the earlieſt tranſactions of the firſt ſocieties 1 > 
men; that is, their migrations from place to place, wh th 
appear to be naturally delineated F_ in the Chaldaic Al 2 
All the other Chaldaic characters were probably formed £ 0 
exemplify thè different ways, lines, roads, or rivers, by wil A 
the firſt migrators had ſpread their ſeveral communities A 
their ſeveral places of poſſeſſion : whereby it appears, = 
cc draughts of. objects, lo- c- al objects, may have been 4 Y 10 
cc univerſal character and language.” + I Poſſibly this gene f 
idea may be more convincing to the reader, if he wi 
compare the Chaldaic Aleph || with its ſeveral repreſentate 
on the Chineſe map, on the abraxas, and on the Etruſc 1 
vaſe: he may there obſerve, the Chaldaic Aleph, and the ci "=" 
racters on the Chineſe map, fig. 8. have both a circlc Y | 


2 Job, xxviii. 2 5 he 8 INT waters b ure. 1 
I By a radical inveſtigation, this word Cn adding line to 1 * 
de- lin- e- at- ed. 1 
+ Sharpe's Diſſertation on Language. 
r 


Centre of them; which the Alephs on the abraxas, 
© on the vaſe, have not: this difference may contain an 
if ry. The Aleph on the Chineſe map is of the ſame form 
What in fig. 11. which we ſuppoſe was intended to convey 
o poſterity the lo-cal hiſtory of their progenitors in the 
eeſt ages. When man was driven from Eden, its lo- cal- i- ty, 
him, was no more.“ N 

| 7 the fall, man loſt + his one poſſeſſion; wherein he 
q id experienced the immediate efficient preſence of his 
Meer, which he was never more to enjoy, in the man- 


cauſe of the rejection of the central circle: when the 
+2 on was taken away, the delineated /y1mbo! thereof 
ad only adininiſter pain to the immediate ſons of 


. 3. Though the Lin-e and cir-cle may have been ap- 
pier riated to convey to poſterity the manner of peopling 
carth by different migrations to different fettlements ; 
. an thoſe [pmbols of migration may have had different 
4 n | diſtint /ounds appropriated to each of them, whereby 
4 "I migrations may alſo have been expreſſed; it by 
no | means follows, that the Antediluvians were ac- 
E | 4:54 1 Auainted 


1 Perhaps the ſituation of Paradiſe may have been known only until 
me diſpcrion from Babel; for the Chaldee paraphraſe on Job, xxviii. 6. 
aes w Sheol into Gehenna and Paradiſe, and repreſents bath as under- 


1 


70 nd: that repreſentation. may be very juſt, if the diſperſion was effected 
| y an earthquake. This thought is further purſued in Ch. v. F. 5. 
Sen. iii. 24. 5 


| 7. 
quainted with the application of thoſs [ymbols to 1 1 
mation of combined written words: that appropriat 
ſeems to have been left by an all- wiſe Providence, for , BY 
diſcovery of Noah aſter the deluge ; when, the duration © 
the lives of men being contracted into narrower bounds, as 
became neceſſary to have another method of rranſmitting 
poſterity the knowledge of Gop ; of nis works of cred * 
tion, and providential a with the children of men, 
The hiſtory of the creation was, doubtleſs, handed 0 4 
by oral tradition, from father to ſon, from the creation b 
Adam to the days of Noah ; whoſe father, Lamec, nl 
have been converſant with Anim, having lived cotemporꝭ E” 
with him fifty-fix years. From Lamec, Noah undoubted «uh 
had the hiſtory of the creation, and of Adam, who di 4 
only a hundred and twenty-ſix years before the birth 
Noah; as may appear by the following ſketch of Ani 
diluvian chronology, taken from the Moſaic account, Gen, vm 
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YEAR OccukRkENcEs. 
of the Word. 1 Adam created. 
, e e 129 years after, his ſon Seth was born. 
; 235 458 + o Enos born. 
1% 401 45 go - - Cainan born. 
295 . 70 - Mahalaleel born. 
460 65 < -Jared born. 
622 162k Enoch born. 
1689: 6 Methuſelah born. 


f 29 J 


OccURRE NCES. 


YEAR 

of the Worro. 
oght over - - 687 nt 

x 874 187 - - Lamec born. 
930 56 - - Adam died. 
987 57 = -=- Enoch tranſlated. 
1042 55 „ Seth died. 
1056 14 - = Noah born. 
I 140 84 - - Enos died. 
12343ͤßð - - Cainan died. 
I 290 55 - - Mahalaleel died. 


1422 


1530 
1556 


1558 
1651 
1656 


132 = Jared died. 


The ark began to be built; 


Japhet born. 


Shem born. 


Lamec died. 


The deluge. 


1656 


* 4. All the Patrieveha Sabel communicated to their 
<> W1dren ſuch laws as God had preſcribed to Adam : the whole 
* de conſiſted of only two radical precepts; whence others were 
Y rived, analogous to the radix, and fully explanatory of them. 
6. $ he radical precepts were, 1. To love God ſupremely, 
C UC om whom all good is derived. 2 To love every man, 
whom all poſſible good is to be „ aut 
9 This is the gra n of that divine philanthrophy, 
= G2 1 : 
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which is the glory of the human nature; and which * 


offices of the chriſtian's Saviour: on theſe two Princip f 


immediately the firſt produce of all good, or benefit, recein cit 


things appertaining to this life. 


— — * _— 7 — * 
©” 


offered ſacrifices and oblations of firſt fruits; and the cad 
of Cain's offering being rejected, was his diſobedience to . 


T #7. 


©, 8 
7 
5 hg 


tully exemplified and compriſed in the orious per ſon 4 


that Saviour hath told us, © hang, or depend, ALL ' rel 
« Jaw and the prophets.“ a 

Love to God, was to be expreſſed by 8 by e x 
ultation in, and revering his name; and by offering to bi 


from his providence. Love to men, was to be expreſſed iq 
communicating to them of the good received from Gos, ma 
whether it conſiſted in knowledge, or in the enjoyments po 


Whatever degree of knowledge Adam may have attaine 
there cannot be the leaſt cauſe to doubt of his havin 
communicated it to his offspring. Cain and Abel bo * 


precept: the fi- fruits were to be offered immediately, a £ 
without. delay; but Cain did not bring his offering ti 
© Þ im im, or till the end of days: im, inveſtigated, {il 


nifies a circle; and im im ſignifies any circle, or rerolutü 
of time r . SD = therefore may ſignify the return a. 


—b 


two ſabbaths, of two moons, or perhaps of ſome other tu. w 
ſtated ſeaſons of aſſembling, for uniting in adoration, prais 1 
and oblation. | 9 


Matt,. Wii. 30, 


C4" 
49 s. Nor was the tuition, given by the patriarchs to taeir 
2 „ limited to the precepts that regarded the worſhip of 


@S ; but extended alſo to a recapitulation of ſuch occur 
pp es, fince the creation of their great progenitor, as might 
cy | ways contribute to the future happineſs of their oft- 
60 bg; whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have been ſo indit- 
1 t to the reſt of their cotemporaries, as not to be ſoli- 
0 0 s to know their ſituation on the earth, and their hap= 
3 eſs in that fituation : the general precept that com- 
» ma bded a love to all their fellow creatures, forbids the ſup- 
f tion. How can a man be ſaid to love thoſe, for whoſe 
ku ineſs he hath no concern or ſolicitude? Accordingly, under 
:; thi law, «© every child that could take his father by the hand, 

664, and go up from Jeruſalem gates to the mountain of the 
* & emple, his father was bound to cauſe him to go up, and 
I 10 appear before Gop, with him, to the end he might 
8 0 atechiſe the child in the commandments, and oblige him 
1 to keep the leaſt,* by eating ſo much as an olrVE of the 
9 * bread. + 


« 3 36 

5 3 
1 "rr 
66 14 


pf all the occurrences to the Antediluvians; none 
4 Pear to be of more importance than the places whereunto 
; Fir brethren had migrated; and the ways, roads, or l-in-es, 
* ereby they migrated: we may add to that conſidera- 
1 dn, that the very /5-bols by which they may have expreſſed 

: the 
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4 * Mikes Treat. of Leaven, Ch. vi. q 10. Ainf, Exod. xii. 26. 
* . in Hagigah, Ch. ii. 5. 3. . 
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FO 9 
the roads of migration, and the poſſeſſions acquired there 
were to be uſed, in ſubſequent ages, to expreſs other import 1 
truths: thoſe Hinbols being, in their own nature, fit 
by unchangeable wiſdom to be the radix of letters, nu 
bers, weights, and meaſures ; ſurely ſuch /ymbols, and tag 
application to every * of ſcience, were communicat wal 


IR 


to all / the Antediluvians, in as 12 5 a 15-694 as wa ""m 


whether that was more or 3 38 
An objeQion may ariſe here; T hat there is no motion take Tex 


in the ſcriptures of any inſtruction the Antediluvian patriare ſewn 


gave their children, either with regard to the worſhip wh 
Gov, reſpecting their duty to their fellow creatures, or con ail 
cerning knowledge. It is granted, nothing of that natur ref 
doth appear upon record in the Moſaic hiſtory of tl rat 
people before the flood; neither have we one example up! ou 
record of any eee from Abel to Noah's coming ou! of 5 
of the ark : but is it fair to conclude from thence, thay 
the patriarchs did not facrifice for 1656 years; or that the) * 
neglected to inſtruct their children during that period — lay 


By no means.—The Moſt High is unchangeable in all 10 \ 


ways; the leading precepts of the law to the Antediluvianif h 


1 | 0 


were the zadix of the Levitical law; and they ftill con ty 


tinue to be the radix of the Goſpel. If it were not 0 


"= 4 
* oY 
's 8 Y 0 


what” is meant by that that frequently repeate f 


* 

in the beginning, is now, and ever 27 foal te, world with- 
5 

| AY e two precepts above mentioned, are radical to every 
of law that hath been formed (for che welfare of man- 
| : 4 ſrom their promulgation to this day: all laws that 


of 00 1 and diſtin or ſeparate concerns, for their ultimate 
„are in their own nature null and void, 


From theſe two univerſal precepts, Noah is faid (by the. 
Jews) to have formed ſeven * explanatory ones: from thoſe 


1 „Moſes, by Gop's command, formed ten precepts; 


" mel n cannot but aſſent to their rectitude, even when they 
: rel Ive to act counter to them: theſe ten precepts are the 


. 2 of the Engliſh Sac ſon laws; and ſo tenacious were 


anceſtors of them, that they were placed at the head 
© ; their codes, eſpecially by Alfred the Great, whoſe com- 


eenſive code may be read in half an hour, and is now 


"8 foundation of what is called our common law, or the 


a\ of the land; of this land, in contradiſtinaion to that 


aw which was brought from Normandy, and diſpenſed at 


F univerſal precepts may be conſidered as the univerſal 
, oral law; and as they ſtrictly enjoin univerſal benevo- 
g ce to all men, it follows, that to fulfill them, a courſe 


5 ſable 
1 See Mona Aung Reſtor. p. 310. 


not, like them, the welfare of mankind, both in their 


w Eh are, in their nature, ſo juſt and equitable, that 


th will and caprice of William the Tyrant: in ſhort, the 


E inſtruction from parents to children became an indiſpen- 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
. 
ö 
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* 

ſable duty. It is moſt. eh. the ſhorteſt method n 
inſtruction was practiſed: by the ee both before if 
after the deluge: this appears to have been by m + 
VERSATION or dialogue: ſuch a method was command 6 
by Gop himſelf, who ſaid, by Moſes to the ſons of IId 4 L 
{© Theſe words which I command thee this day, 1 } 
be in thy HEART; and thou ſhalt teach” them diligent Th 
e unto thy children; - and ſhalt talk of them when tha 
« fitteſt in thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt 71 il 
ee way, and when thou lieſt down, and when thou ri 
« up.“! By this ſketch of patriarchal inſtruction, it a ſel 
pears the communicating of knowledge to children was n ot 
take up the principal part of the parents time. Ot | 6 
much -+ conſequence was the knowledge of Gop, of ſocial ol * 
ties, and the nisrory of MIO RATIoxs eſteemed to F n 
that every father, who neglected to communicate them, i 
have been guilty of a breach of one of the firſt principal C 
of the laws of Gov, and of Nature. ne 
S. 6. It appears, moſt obviouſly, Gop's will from the bl fu 
ginning, was, that all knowledge ſhould be communicate 00 
to man, which had a tendency to promote his happineſ : 
by leading him to honor his CaEATroꝶx, and enabling hi 
to be moſt beneficial to ſociety: it follows, that every at th 
tempt to ſecret ſuch knowledge! from mankind muſt be 4 Mm 
attempt to counter- act the purpoſe of Gop himſelf, to oppuil 
the laws of Nature, and to defeat the very ends for whic\i 
| man kin 3 


„Deut. vi. 6, 7. Conſider en; of Deut vi. 


W 


ind were formed into ſocieties. Accordingly we find 


omerable precepts in the /ac-red vritings, perſuading,” 


8 iting, and commanding men to ſeek after, and to com- 


ad ; uld keep the people in awe of them, their practice 
b h conftantly been, to ſecret #nowledge from them 
Wis was the practice, not of the moſt antient, but of the 


= | VVT 3 
4 of trees, formed a ſecret communication of letters and 
Ince from the branches of the miſletoe, Mis-TEE-To, 


ptians called Thoth, : the Greeks and Latins Mercury, 
=D the Hebrews Aſtenaæ, or Sac-en-as; all names of 
4 Nee, or denoting different actions of the ſame perſon) 


'© lin demoliſhed this ſet of : concealers of knowledge, and 


eecuent ages, the Romaniſts followed the fteps of the 
0 rupt and ſelfiſh (not the primitive) Druids: they too 
W bad the people to read the Chriſtian Cyde; theſe. alfo, 
their turn, have loſt their influence over the minds of 
people: the ſovereigns of Europe are now taking 
aſures that promiſe fair to extirpate (not by fire and 
got, but by rational ſound adi | "Om q concealers of: 
RR "Bc 0 Eno 


FTheſe three words, Anh bough, and ' Sa will * in the 
i juel to be radically To” 


Wnicate #rowledge ; contrarily, when any ſet of men 


i 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 


WWcecding Druids, who, knowing the communication of 


Wor1cdge to the people, was by branches, boughs, or 


8 which they appear to have had an bigh veneration. 
Win, O-4-in, (who probably was the perſon, whom the 


Wrly worried them from off the face of the earth. In 


bnowledge 4 from off the * PIP ſovereigns 4 
pear to be convinced, that Ignorance is not the mo the: 
devotion, but the parent of deſtruction, to a perſon, F 
a kingdom. A full conviction of this truth ſeems to 
attended to by ſome few of the proteſtant nobility in I 
land; who, to draw the -Iriſh from the Romiſh pet ay f 
in their worſhip, give pecuniary encouragements to ind 
them to enter into the pale of the Britiſh church. 'Tilj 
far it is well: but the human mind, the a 
culties of a man, are beſt convinced by reaſoning; 1 
therefore, to the pecurniaries, the Earl of Hillſborough 1 
wiſely added the means of inſtruction, by building a ef 
for the poor to hear the Goſpel. Truth and benevolell þ 
are immutably the ſame in all ages. Our Sac-ſan t 
ceſtors ſeem to have adopted the un that aof 
3s eſſenrial to happineſs, from the time of their firſt bei 
ſeparated from other nations: * Their name _— q 
ſons of ſpeech; and though we have no writings, in th 
radic- al language till after the Chriſtian era, yet th y 
laws are founded, like unto; the laws of Moſes, u pon il 2 
laws of nature; which is nearly a proof of their haviilf ? 
learned thoſe: laws by oral nen and that hs wa 1 
en in their beurts. 1 
The word Sac ſignifies ſpeech; it is alſo radical to, a * 
ſigniſies an hidden or ſecret, /ec-r-et, thing: thence f . 
word /ac-red, or ſet apart for /ec-ret purpoſes: hence i 


4 


as Chap. I. F. 6, 


W noun oe, or fack, which doth hide, by ſe-cret-ing from 
ſight. 37-088 b 
he radix of the word Sac is obvieus-ii mole languages; . 


Necially, the Hebrew pw ſignifies a covering, whereby 


e 5s hiddes Soc Ggnifier Speech ramndiniabNG 
= brth-American tribes, whoſe chief- men are called Sacherr : 
"088. word radically fignifies pech in a circle; Sac, ſpeech, 
Th 6 „ 2 circle: Hence a ſuſpicion ariſes, that ſome of them 
5 in 


Wy be deſcended from Japlet, whom the Greeks call the 

2 ther of ſpeech. The Sae-ſons are ſons "of ſpeech ; and, 
M Ws connectins g the ideas of the word Sac-/ons, they ſignify 
Wc /ons of hidden, ſfec-ret, ſac-red ſpeech. The origin of 
Sac-ſons hath not yet been particularly inveſtigated: to 
= fatisfac&tion of the literati: many migrations of them 
ed in Germany; the prime or youth of thoſe migrators 
1 ear to have ſettled in Sax-Gotha, or Sac-es-Goth-a, which 
ies the yourh of hidden ſpeceb : Sac, ſpeech 35 Gath is 
7 13 of geogete, i. e. en 5 a, che article * the 
Pon. | 
From this branch of the Se- ens is deſcended he i 
1 * arent of our moſt excellent and ſovereign Lin-mg3 who, 
a political ſenſe, is, by the eſpecial providence of the 
1 LMIGHTY, become * mung mw m—_ of 
4 , eech. Es, 8 Az I F: 
* Mona Antiq. Reſtor. p. 284. Minſhew, Sac. 


5 
7 


whom the laws were proclaimed in ſuch ſolemn. bl art 
hence the promulgation or reading the commandments in ol 7 
churches or ein- ic-er at this day. This or law ſhould, I yo 
ſymbol, to expreſs ſo grand, ſo comprehenſive an idea? we g 


ea inveſtigated is 5, it is; ea, water. E ever includes a wi 


His Majefty! 8 predecoſits the immortal Alfred, appeaji in F 
to have been a colle&or and recorder of the antient lan Yo 
an d cuſtoms of the | Sac-/ors :- jhis code, prefaced by ti 1 
Moſaic, and formed from the - univerſal F conſiſi : 
only of forty ſhort articles. A 

The Sac. ſons had no idea of any FO bajar obligatonlif 
400 was hidden from thoſe it was intended to bind; an q 
therefore they called the Laws of tbe Land E; whi x 
name they a//o gave to rivers; the laws of the commons, ( , 
the common law, made in the common circle of 4e „ ” 
on'the common” field, which, like the laws there made, wen 


I 1 
20 
#& 


E: 


the''common property of all the aſſembly, whom they calle ll | 


gemot, that is the-met, or the aſſembled at the circle; f 0 


the" or rivers, flow equally to, and co-operate in the beneli 
of all. Can the wiſdom of man deviſe a more expreiie 


* 2 5 i 
— E 91 
N Oy 


Avis ſtill üſed by us to expreſs a great water: the word : 
idea of equality and ſmoothneſs: hence Smithfield was an tor 
tiently Sm-#-8-pield, or Smooth-field. 2 

We have ſeen how knowledge was, probably, communicate 
by the patriarchs to their ſons, before and after the del ol el 


R 
ould be an inſult to their memories, to ſuppoſe them 
ial rant of, or indolent in communicating, the &now/edge 
< „with all men, muſt have had of the two natural and 
0 a forms, that are efſential to all bodies; and the only 
s, whereby they could have communicated the migrations 
their brethren to the ſeveral parts of the earth, and 
r ſettlements there. By theſe delineations the Aleph ap- 
s to have been formed, and alſo the other characters, 
in proceſs of time had ſounds affixed to them, and 
called the Chaldaic characters; which, being deſcriptive 
igrations to certain places before the deluge, may be 
d N characters; as alſo may the European, which 
W all find to be deſcriptive of the diviſion 8 the 
by Noa after the deluge. 4 115 
be difference between the Aus or Chaldaic 
ſyn bols and the European, appears to be only this: = the 
er deſcribes. migrations and ſettlements by. <whole lines 
W who: circles; the latter deſcribes ſettlements only, by 
Wcnts of the circle, cut off by the line. The word 
© ment. ſec-m-ent, ſignifies a cutting- off: thence the Sac-ſon 
rds were called /ec-es, or in after ages /eaxes, ſays Ver- 
an. The word e, whereby we diſtinguifh the human 
ſp ties, expreſſes the cutting off or dividing the woman 
4 N the man; and confirms the Moſaic account, of her 
Pg taken out from him, SY 
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Of the Patriarchs. Of the Primordial Form and State [ | 
zhe World, and 255 the T HY n ink if 


4 be ey exp reſs. Of 7 2 Henbolie bee of Rods or Sul bo 
'  Boughs and Branches, t0 expreſs Ideas. Of Patriardl ck 
| Inflrufion. Of the Poets, Homer, Pindar, Virgil, 
Ovid. The gener al Syſtem confirmed by their Writing 
and by the Traditions Y the Chineſe. "Mt 


OA H, by whom the world was repeopllf q | 
after the deluge, was undoubtedly qualified WW 

that ſervice; he was born only 126 years after the if 114 
of Adam: he lived with his cotemporary patriarchs, El * 
84 years; Cainan, 179 years; Methuſalem, 600. years; T 
father Lamec 595 years; and with other patriarchs after i 


? * 


delu ge, until two years before Abraham was born: nor « f 


§. 1. 


9 loubt of Noah having inſtructed Terah, the father of 
thy ham, with whom he was cotemporary 128 years: 
, ham, therefore, may have received from his father 
i the hiſtory of the world, of Adam and the other 
i archs; the precepts relative to the worſhip of Gop; 
PA acrifices and oblations of (zhat evangelical mnjlitution} 
W fruits; and all knowledge neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence, 
fort, and happineſs of his deſcendants ; eſpecially agri- 
re, and the knowledge of the ſtars, with their ap- 
| tion to the purpoſes of migration, by land and ea. 

l 2. Hitherto, the prolonged lives of the patriarchs ſeem 
| 5 dare rendered a written hiſtory altogether unneceſſary; 
eh the eſential forms, the radix or firſt principles of 
65 oe, muſt have been known, and may have been uſed to 
eate the ſituation of Eden, the rivers leading therefrom, 
If che countries thoſe rivers did lead to and ſurround, 
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as! l lready repreſented. 

# From the creation, at the deluge, and until the diviſion 
of the earth in the days of o, PELEG, + the earth was 
te compact and united than it is now: The Moſaic 
WW {s, that before the creation, ** the earth was without 
. Thence it is fairly to be inferred, that az the creation 
ad a rm given to it: nor could that form be any 
Ws 45 ziehe , ontls hat other 
br Allen's Serip. Chronolog, p. 72. compared with Dr. Blair's Chronology. 
The Hebrew characters for Peleg being only PI, the ſounds. be- 
en theſe conſonants are to be ſupplied at the judgment or pleaſure 


e reader; therefore we have uſed the ſloping or Italic capital E, 
$ he medium ſound to. ſupply the place of an auxiliary vowel. 


% 


[ 42 J 
dther than that of a circle; the works 'of Gop are ; 
perſect, and the circle is the moſt perfect figure. 1M 
act of the 4a5z&, [|O-GOS, (which word ever contains | N | 
ideas of form, proportion, reaſon, purpoſe, and council) : 


finely repreſented by Milion. 


'£c 


He took the golden compaſſes, prepared 
In GOD's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 

«© This univerſe, and all created things: 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round thro' the vaſt profundity obſcure, 

„ And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bound 
« This be thy __u_ circumference, O world |” — 


A 


A 


A 


Again, Milton had the idea of a circle being the ne L 
perfect figure, when he ſuppoſed the earth to have i 4 . 
the center of all created nature: ſpeaking. of the eau 1 : 


he * 


« As GOD in Heaven 
aa 1. center, yet extends to all, ſo thou 


“Cent ring receiv ſt all thoſe orbs.” + 


The true idea of the earth's ce and of the principi * 
rivers (not oceans) that divided it, appears in what we har 3 
preſumed to call the Antediluvian Aleph (ALL-HAVE tl 
whence n was formed that remarkable character d 1 

Herod 


* Book vii. I. 231. + B. ix. 1. 107. 100 Fig- 21. 
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rod's pillar; in the Sigean jinſ{cription, . and in the old 
| * alphabets, viz. a circlè divided by-cro/s- lines into aur 
Wl parts; which character, probably, was the, origin of 
cF6rcek characters Theta e and Phi ... 
Ihe form of the earth muſt neceſſarily have been 3 
f zen it had paſſed through the operation of the divine 
d & and d; but whoever attends to its preſent form, , muſt. 
Wow it to have been aſterwards marred: it is now avizhour regu- 
1 ity in its form, though it is not void that deformity there- 
e muſt have been effected by the exertion of a ſuper- 
I rural power, ſince its fuſt formation ; 3 which tremendous 
aorrence, Moſes plainly tells us, was in the days of 
3 ELEG. — By attending to Moſes, we caſily account for 
4 e peopling of the whole world, as it is now . peopled ; 
We thercby, the Atlantic and other ſeas, which .now divide 
4 untries, do .ngt appear to have been formed till that di- | 
on. The Hebrew: word 592 ſignifies 4 dividing. line, .2 A 
3 awing out into a Length, Aa, pace, a country, a caſt, a 
iin. hd and e have the ſame radical ſaund; the lat- 
2 r word ſignifies diviſion, as doth the former 7. but 2 g= 
3 ines alſo an halt part, and a great river: the verb fig- 
g files to open, cha, cleave aſunder, and to bart. in HALF : 
. ite the ideas, and the name of EI PEL Le. EG pcs 
d be perfectly iltacies) ſignifying the dividing. the e 50 


great waters: ſuch a. divider we conceive he, - A Alantic 
* have * and the whole text * juſtifies the ſuppotition, 
7 K „„ 


1 


» 


* Gen. xi. 16. with 1 Chron. 1. 19. 


+44 F- 

The word 3 in Job, xxxviii. 25. is rendered “ divided if 
water courſe,” and in Pſalm i. 3, =» Pelagim is render 
« rivers of water.” The Greek word nAaroz is render 
by Pelagus, which Alfric renders in Saxon pidræ, i. e. wide-ſea 

The word Paleg or Palec, (the 5 being redundant 
when reduced by our table to radical characters, doth er | 
preſs, perfectly, the idea of a diviſion; for example, ; 
The radical to p, is 5, which ſignifies to Se; al, a 
ec, ele, or each; be-all-each, or each-ed; divided : Mi 


2 
4 
WA 7 
= 
> 


what ? — but the Ol or wh-oÞ- circle of the earth, + aſl 
cording to the text, fb Lt 1 
$. 3. Names of men, and of places, appear, primariſf 


„ 


rences were recorded in the memories of men; and ther 
fore the names of the patriarchs are expreſſive of ſon 
circumſtance or occurrence, in their hiſtory, worthy to 
remembered. The practice of aſſuming thoſe names m 4 
have been generally followed, becauſe - thereby every pil 
triarch not only taught his ſon the hiftory of his a 4 
|, E = ceſtorl 
* Luke iii. 35. 399 is tranſlated Phalec, not Phaleg. = 

+ In like manner we inveſtigate the word pry or pri! T/aac (whid 
the Hebrews ſay ſignifies laughter) by reducing the Hebrew ſound to ol 
table of radicals: ic, it is, or exiſts; a, duration; a, duration; c, a chain 


or open mouth. A during or continued open mouth : is not that laughter 
The reader will excuſe this digreſſive note. | 


C3 


Wors, but alſo the hiſtory of his own times; and probably 
vas primordially one appointed method for tranſmitting 
* h ory to poſterity. Such as related to migrations may have 
Wn moſt aptly expreſſed by lines, the ſymbols of roads 
ay f W rivers : - and by Circles, the ſymbols of the boundaries 
habitation. * | 

Ws. 4. The patriarchs alſo tranſmitted biste occurrences 
4 poſterity, by rehearſing in ſongs thoſe occurrences on 
iin feſtivals, wherein the whole aſſembly joined; and 
W this means hiſtory became * written in their hearts.” 
lances of this method of inſtruction are to be found in 
ed and prefane writings ; and we conceive it poſſible to 
Nee the firſt inſtitution. Silenus, or Bacchus, who was 
1 tobably no other perſon than vah, /ung to his ſons the 
S gs of creation, of the earth, air, ſeas, man, and the 
World loſt: he alſo taught them the uſe of the Jaurel, 
ad the doctrine of vocal trees. + - This way of com- 
q nunicating knowledge, being uſed in the earlieſt ages of 
We world, ſubſequent poſterity acquieſced therein, and re- 
ered that method of inſtruction, both for its antiquity and 
: tility, The compoſitions of ſongs appear to have been 
Wiſtorical recapitulations | of particular occurrences, with a 
Perticular regard to the eſpecial providence by which thoſe 
| becurrences were brought about; ſuch were the ſongs of 
ae. . t and of Deborah: | ſome ſongs were deſigned to 
1 2 PpPreſerve 


Ch. ii. 5. 5. | + Virg. Paſt. vi. ; 1 Deut. xxxii. l| Judges v. 
ec alſo Judges i ix. 2 K. iv. 32. 1 Chron, xiii. 8. | 


— 


1 ü 
preſerve the memory and celebrate the exploits of g 
men; ſuch were thoſe compoſed to commemorate End 4 
Woah, Abraham, T/aac, Jacob, Moſes, Aaron, Pina 
Juſbua, Caleb, Samuel, Wathan, David, Solomon, Eid 
Eli ſexs, and Egeliab, which: are ſtill preferved in the 
_ cleft rafticus : * the 49th chap. of that book is a eompeſf F 
dium of the actions of many patriarchs, up to and inclullf 
ing Adam himſelf: probably, the ſong of Maſes, and 5 
the LAMB, + will conſiſt, principally, of recapitulation L 
of, and. exultations upon; what Moſes did for rae}, an & ! 
on what his antitype, he Lamb flain from the — 
5 the world; + hath done for the human race- : 

The cuſtom of ſinging Chriſtmas: carols (car-ols) is tel 
cds held. by the lower people in many parts of ae 
land, and ſeems to have been derived from this primordillf 4 t 
inſtitution: the word car-ol ſignifies 4 in a circle; c 1 
or cer, 4 circle, and ol, all. The word maſs did not pr 1 
marily bear any relation to any religious ſervice, but tof I 
a large number of people a-maſ5-ed or mingled rogethel 
for any civil or religious purpoſe : a-maſs is a congregate 
body; and Chrifi-maſs car-ols ſignifies all the members ll 
a large aſſembly, in a circ or circle, ſinging the record 
or hiſtory of the birth of Chriſt, ——How wretchedly hari 
the Popiſh clergy perverted the Sac-ſon word mæyre, 14/5! 
Their nee: was to keep the people in ignorance, and to make 

_ chen 
| . Chap. xliv. xlv. xlvi. xlvii. xlviii, + Rev. xv. 3. Rev. xiii. 8. 


[ 
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Wh 7: at their mummery in celebrating maſs. David, the 

ou bet and king, acted a contrary part; he commanded 
i a Judah ſhould be gæugbt the row, when he lamented 
4 } death of Saul and Jonathan in a poem that doth 
= uliar honour to the Hebrew language; (but the poem 
1 poiled by the pointing and verſification of the Engliſh 
1 nſlation.) The word bow, in the text,“ doth rot fignity 
1 weapon, but the manner wherein the ſong of lamentation 
fl puld be ſung: From the general hiſtory it is moſt evi- 
it, that 4% the children of Judah were to be taught 
antient practice of ſtanding in a Bow, a circle, or /emi- 
4 cle, to celebrate with lamentations the hiſtory of Saul 
4 d Jonathan. The word Twp Kaſbet ſignifies any bo, and: 
ates rather to the form than to the uſe of the S: 
1 e text is, He (David) ſaid, Teach the children of Judah 
e bew; behold 7 is written in the book of the wprighr J., 
„ hat! is the Sπ written? Yes, the round-e/-ay or circular 
| ng is written in the book of thoſe who ſtood wpright 
Wo fing. ry ſignifies not only the bow, but alſo harmony: 
4 he word, reduced by our radical table, ſounds ca-/*d, and! 
f ignifies open-miuthed; alſo to be 18 ed, or incloſed in a 
' ircle, or a femi- circle. ol 

FS. 5. As ſongs were intended for inſtruction, it is thereſail 
Wprobable, every one of the perſons in the circ, or circle of af- 
Wcmbly, had them by heart, and bore a part in the performance; 
| | not 


* 2 Sam. i. 18. 


the firſt circ, united in the ſolemn recapitulation, periaf x 


— - — , —— ̃ u 


alſo implies. The circles of ſtones called Stone hinge wer 


word hænzen, which ſome have ftrangel y rendered H inge, "= 


| firff fruits could Woah offer, when the whole earth and all 
that was thereon was deſtroyed? This objection may belf 


but obedience to the precept was effential to acceptance : 


1 48 J 1 
not as in our ſleepy aſſemblies, where this animating i 
joyous part of worſhip is left to a ſtupid clerk with t pt 
aſſiſtance of a pitch-pipe; or that of a mercenary organil f 
who is equally affected, whether he plays to praiſe Go A 
the devil; and this, jumbled into diſcord by the clamoy f | 
of a few of the dregs of the congregation; but all, 0 


in ſome ſuch manner as what is now ridiculouſly calle 1 
catch ſinging: the words choir, hymn, ode, and ſong, all aff ? 
preſs, when radically inveſtigated, the ſinging in rel hy 
which was the primitive way of holding aſſemblies for col 
ſultation, rejoicing, or worſhip, as the word GE- N01 # 


probably placed there, for the information of poſterity, by 
thoſe who practiſed this form of aſſembling. The Saxol 
hang, ſignifies a gang, or a go-ing to as of old: Hzn, old 
zen, gang, or go-ing. Stone henge is the Honey form of 1: 


1 gang or aſſembly. ----Such an aſſembly Moab ſeems te $ 


have formed, when he made his i ſacrifice and oblationſ I 


of fit fruits after the deluge. It may be objected, What I 


anſwered by a queſtion :---What was the orive tree be C 
ſerved for, if not to furniſh matter for that oblation i 7— 3 
The value of the oblation of firſt fruits was not regarded, 


* "a 2 
WI thout ads 


7 c 47] 
out the olive tree, Noah could not have obeyed thay 
W-cpt. Nor can I but conjecture, that at that firſt pub- 
Jaa of religious worſhip, whereat only“ Eronr perſons could 
ad, the firſt complete oZave of vocal muſic was per- 
ed; thoſe eight voices, exulting in a recapitulation of 
; D's mercies to them, in preſerving them at the deluge, 
have made the concert complete: nor doth their great 
ation upon the mountain Ararat appear to have been 
without a /ymbolic memorial; for, as the Aleph of 
= Poſtdiluvians was a /ymbol of the poſſeſſions and mi- 
1 ations of the firſt people, ſo our A is ſymbolic of, and 
4 Preſents the out-lines of a mountain. A, in the old Iriſh, 
4 iter a mountain; in the Sac- ſon, it fignifies duration. 

Alter the ſacrifice, Gov bleſſed Noah, and commanded 
I m, as he had done Adam, to be fruitful, to multiply, 
Da to FILL the earth. In obedience to this poſitive pre- 
pt, we may ſuppoſe Woah, a wife man, to have formed a 
lan for the uipꝓration of his three ſons, Shem, Ham, Fapher, 
Wnd their families: and he being well acquainted with the 
Properties of the circle, the ſymbol of a boundary of poſ- 
: eſſion, and having viewed the molt magnificent ſenſible 
Worizon from Ararat, probably had the idea of dividing 
bar horizon or circle amongſt them; for, according to Epi- 
5 phanius, Noah divided the whole world among his ſons, 
; BEFORE they went down to Shinaar. | 
| The 


Fi. + See e &. 2d of this chapter, where 2 a-a=c is inveſti- 
gated. 4 Gen. ix. 2, || Univerſal Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 357. 


T2 3 
The curſe of the offiprivg of Ham appointed hindi 
be the ſervant of 4orÞþ his 'brethren:* which could not 4 
'been effected, but by placing bis inheritance beiweer: tui 
not could that have been accompliſhed but by dividing: ] 
horizon or circle according to fig. 12, which figure appeay ; 1 
have been. known to all the world in the carlieſt i 
being the radix of the knowledge of the :Chire/e, and ; 
our alphabetical ſymbol. Compare fig. 2, 9, 10, and 12 7 | 
The idea of dividing the earth into three parts, is e 1 
firmed by the writing of Plato and Pindar, + who afl q 
that the Geds divided the whole earth among them Wil 
Tot. The word LOT 7 ang the fact: 1-0-t, is by our ta ® 
reducible to 1-0-d; l, a line; o, à circle; d or ed a i 
action: fo that viding the uk of the earth by lot, 3» 
to divide or cut off part of that circle. by the line; a I 
that the earth was thus divided into three parts, is marie 9 
by many writers, particularly the Hebrew Doctors, will 
aſſert, that all whatſoever the holy and bleſſed GOD 1. 
created in this HIS world, is parted into three parts, Þ 
Herodotus alſo mentions thoſe hree parts of the earth 1 8 
our order of 385 it-; Afi, a, . e The radic Y 
anvei 


Gen. ik. 2 25 Probably this curſe as pronounced, not merely as a p 
niſhment for laughter at Noab; but for Ham's contemning the parte. he i 9 
diculèd, as they were, in nature, to be the means of bringing (the Virol 
Mother, and) . Messran into the world, in the fulnefs 6f time. T 


— 1 
_—_ 
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- requires a diſtinct diſſertation, which muſt be reſerved for the larger work 


. Ohymp. Ode vii. an on Gen. i. 4. Meimon. in Miſn. | F 
Jeſudei Notarah. Chap. . : 


7 
2. 
ILL 
; 


b * 
Wveſtigation of theſe names * y coincides with, and 
| 4 rroborates the general ſyſtem. T | 
W 5. 6. This idea of dividing lands was 10600 e 
| ; ad adhered to by the nations: Æneas did fo at Crete; 
Wd Rhodes, Apollo's choſen iſland, was divided into Bree 
Arts. Our anceſtors, the Engliſh Sac-ſons, obſerved the ſame 
4 F imordial inſtitution ; they had their Eaſt-ſex, their Weſt- 
. and their Mid-el-ſex, but no N orth- ſex, or Bouth- ſex; 
| 7 cauſe the middle of the cirele, or lath, Latb, of inheri- 
Ice, was common to the ſervile or common folk (radi- 
u -c): thence, inſtead of North-ſex, and South-ſex, 
2 > now have N or-folk, and Su-folk; that is, N orth-folk 
1 South-folk. If it be alledged; that there were Saxons 
Ser, or South-ſex, we anſwer, the Sac-ſons of Suſſex 
re ſo called becauſe they guarded or watched the fourth 
t, and took their names from that circumſtance ; not 
4 Mm any part they had in the ſouth-ward diſtribution ; for the 
ons divided their lands only among Eaſt Sac-ſans, Welt 
| 4 c-ſons, and Mid-el Sac-ſons who were the folk, or common 
ple, when compared to the Eaſt Sec-es and to the Weſt 
es. It is to be remarked, though the word sxC hath 
n 1 ny ideas affixed to it, it eſpecially Ggnifies a curting-off, 
4 the Eaſt and Weſt ſides of the circle are cut off in 
rre 12. which figure was known to the Chineſe, to the 
Wh 4cans, and to the Ethiopians: it is the Ethiopic letter 
. bei Ing a circle divided by a 1-ath into two equal parts. 
1 K Com dug 
ee 2d 7 17 l 


E 32 1 7 
Compare both with the diagram, the cover of ths ni Ft 
and the Chineſe radical. © | 

This three-fold diviſion of the darch chic three d | 4 
RinRiohs among men, and that original plan may be trac: 43 
among us to this day, The Sac-ſor5 held thoſe primo: 
dial cuſtoms in ſuch veneration, that maugré all the at 4 
mw of the Normans to deſtroy them, they ſtill ex 4A 

n the conſtitution of the kingdom. King, Lordi, an 4 
Gates are the combined power of the inhabitants of th Y 
realm; and the diſtriets of land called by the Sac- en 
| epiBineap, or trithings, (i. e. three things) are remains of land 1 
that Were divided according to that moſt antient mode. 1 
The central poſſeſſion (hg. 12.) repreſents a narrow my 

cording ts the idea we have received of a larb; hend 
to this day, we tead of the 1a:hs of Kent. 3 

1 7. But we conceive, that the horizon and the altitude, d = 
radix of the ideas appertaining to our ESSENTIAL FORMS, We 9 
repreſented by rods or boughs of trees.“ The word rod e 
preſſes the branch of a tree in its natural or extend 
ſtate; the word Bough expreſſes a rod in its bended, ciurvi 1 
or bow-ed ftate. Bough and -bow are the ſame words rad [ 
| cally, analogous to the Sac-ſon beag, ſignifying the ſhoot | x 
4 tree, (Which is hong ) and alſo a crown or diadem (which 4 
is round): the inveſtigation of beag is be, to be, or exif I | 
"23, or ay, duration: hence we conclude, our Sac- ſon anceſt 1 | 


- knew dhe — * rods or _ to che line 


* 3 — 

- 

4 0 We. 

1 Lo _ 
ST 
9 


70 Here the oder 1125. if he pleaſe, recollect the hint in 9. 5. of this Cl 4 


mn 7 
ele; thoſe efential * that muſt, in their nature and 
43 ſe, continue for ay, i. e. for ever, or ſo long as arts, 
Wicnce, and letters, continue: a Say horſe is a durable one - 
I bay tree is an ever- green; and. the Bey of — is a 
Wil officer, whoſe office never dies. Wc 
1 | According to this leading primordial idea, the word ro 
"0 pnifies BOTH a Lime and a Circle in the following 
Woouages. | 

Celtic rod 

Hb” ip 7 d and gb ; are Hnonymous. 
| German rad a and o are convertible. 
Armoric rota th the article after the noun; 7 is the 
ab aſpirate K 0 


1 


Welſh © bod + redundant. e 1 | 
Latin ron ad the Armorie. © AS 


= Ttali © ruota as the fame; 4 is merely dialectical. 

1 Spaniſh rueda provincially corrupted ; ve is equal to 0. 
C Gallic tou ve, a e e corruption of the found 
The ſame radical word, to expreſ the fame radical idea, 
found in many of the northern languages alſo. In all 
chem, the rapICar found or root of the word that ex- 
Welles roundneſs, or rot- un- di- ty, is that which alſo expreſſes 
tent or length; a rod is long, Hence, our anceſtors, the 
d Sac-fons, called the firmament, or circle of the ' viſible. 
f eavens, nobon, 1. e. Todor; and they called mount Olympus 


* 


55 
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round. The word, as a noun, expreſſes the xop, which i 


rod, which we conceive were uſed to repreſent lines aui 


. 


3 one radix. (rad-ic-es) is further eſtabliſhed by Mr. Lhuyd q h 
in bis neglected, but invaluable, Archæologia ; wherein the 
word rodella, rod-el-la, ſignifies to © criſp or curl hair ini 


— _ 2 — 
6” hs 1 


by the Gb name, flaw its extent wee, See "Somnel 3 
Sax. Did... Rodor. 2 

-: Analogaus to the idea of adj di * fed to erg 4 
1 a-LINE and a QIRCLE, whereby letters, or /ymbo!s a a 
formed to communicate knowledge; the Hebrew m1 rail 
or radad, ſignifies diſplay, declare, extend; and alſo ſtretaſ A 
at the ſides, like a veſſel ſwelled with wind, till it become L , 


1 


long; and the ſame word, as a verb, expreſſes the appli . 
cation of that rod, to form a round body for the pu 


poſe of making ſomewhat known: alſo 1? i. e. rde, which 


may be ſounded rade, and by our inveſtigation ſignifies e 
nop, doth in the Hebrew ſignify. to read, inſtruct; a rulM 
which is /ong, and a ſort of ROD.“ n alſo ſignifies 2 


government, bring to remembrance, give a fignification, di ® 


clare; + each of, which ſignifications is applicable to o 1 0 


circles, whence Hunbols were formed ; to nale hnown, declar: + 
inſtruct, and bring to remembrance paſt events. From rol 
comes the Sac-ſon verb pzban (or rod-one) to read. 

J. be two ideas of a line and a circle being received fron 


annulets; the matter or ſubſtance is not changed by ti 
HIPs * the few only. NETLOG. nod! - 
* dre. Lecken. * Knolls. + Orig, Lang: p. 141. let. N | 


11 The Welſh lenge comes very. full to our purpeſs i 2 
4 rein a wheel or circle is led rhod, and alſo olwyn; 
Vin not only points out to us that ths circle contains 
> line, but alſo that the matter of the circ/e is from the 
ive* op. To this may be added, that our mathematicians, 
their writings and converſation, do call a circle, a curved 
1 e: this ſhews the idea to be natural, and commonly 
on; though it hath not been critically attended. to. 
WH The word or found, xp, analyzed, doth expreſs both 
Wccnfion and cireumference : the form of the Sac-fon 3 is 
ly allied to the Greek v, and conveys the idea of pro- 
1 1 {hon from, or in, different directions, lineal and circular: 
Hebrew 7 is only the Sac-ſon 3 reverſed; and the name 
the „ is res, that is, | r-es, a thing: Þ+ the letter 3 is the 
me radical in the word rm rub, or, as it is pronounced, 
ack, ſignifying ample, large, dilated, ſpread abroad, as 
che breath, wind, ſavour, ſinell; an aſpiring towardt; 
1 rit, a figh, &c. which properties of the radical 3 is per- 
ö ly deſcriptive of the power we attribute to our ; and 
1 th are well expreſſed by our word ruſb; or by being com 
ed to a rſbing wind; an efficient emanation, which word 
Wo includes the radical idea of a circular JON or "BR: 
es thrown from a vortex. The idea is well expre! | 


= 


3 


3 
"4 
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f 1 * Wil the reader again be pleafed to recollect the hint in 8. 5. of this chap. * 
A name that is altogether N and max * 98 to pe 


5 . that can be conceived | of. 


the werd roſe: Oe; 1 is Be, or that, which ruſhes 2 f 

the circle, as doth the effluvia of a 79/2: the idea convell 
from, or expreſſed by, the word m is- that of ſpirit, wi ol 
animates and operates in all the works of nature, and al # 

on the minds of men. * 

| 1 he power of the n. appears to have . Welt unde , 4 

| ſtood by the antient Sac-ſons : when they expreſſed iii 
word rod by ſymbols, they added to the jp the =, inſt 

of o: the æ was their ſuperlative combined Hinbol, and the | 

fore was uſed to diſtinguiſh the #Sel-bopen, noble-born, ama 

their people; in like manner, they diſtinguiſhed the wall 

zoD, by placing to the p the æ, which ſymbol is 1 
founded, when we expreſs a rae, or ray of light: to the #F 

they added the terminative d, and. formed the word 1 

or rod; then, by affixing the monoſ yllable ap they ! | A 
the plural næbar or rods. This word, in the Sac-ſon tongu i 
ſignifies a compendium, an abridgement, multum in pardii 
Science, knowledge, council, advice, a thing worth labour ln 
 obtain.+ From the Sac: ſon verb hæd-en (rod-one) comes oli 
verb to read. Here the reader may perceive the reaſon 
4 the monoſyllabic diviſion of ſeveral words in the courſe 
chis work, ſuch as rad-ic- es and rad. ic-al: their roots . 
from the RODS, the compendiums of ſcience, knowledall | 
and letters. From this root is alſo derived the Sac- ſon wal 4 
| . 55 1 4 pxdel * 


S ; OL RS Sac. Did. Rad. + Compare theſe ideas pertaining to ped! : 0 | 
with thofe belonging to a, i. e. lo- gos, in Chap, iy. S. 2. 5 


9) 

ler. rod. el-es, i. e. riddles, or concealed truths. The 
oftle Paul uſeth the word riddle in this ſenſe, which is 
ſtrangely tranſlated a glaſs or mirrour. x Cor. xiii. 12. | 
Ine inbol n will be found (when we come to con- 
r the diſtinct powers of the radical ſymbols) to be, 
che Engliſh language, what the ſpirit is to the animal 
h ly; or what the vegetative {ſpirit is to plants: it is 
Jiri of the combined ſounds. and /ymbols whereby 
expreſs our ideas; that is, the ſpirit of letters, and of 
guage: it is as the baſs in a well-compoted piece of muſie; 
„like that, it gives grace, energy, expteſſion, life, and 
it, to the other component parts wherewith it is com- 
ed. 

d. 8. The antient Taphetan tribes appear to have been per- 
Wy acquainted with the primordial ſyſtem of knowledge, 
do have known the application of rods or ſtaffs, branches 
boughs, to ſcience and letters. The application of the 
Wnbined /y-140/5 in the Sac-ſon word beaz, already men- 
[ = to ſignify a crown or diadem, was in ſuccceding ages 
Wd by them to expreſs any jewel or other valuable thing that 
kept to commemorate; tor that idea was. ever. retained in 
application of the word: from the radical be-ay comes 
French beau, fine, elegant: hence alſo our vea-ty. {or : 
6. "y from bea, a bow or circle, and zy, the tying or 
1 ting of the ends of that circle, as in a wreath or cer-en. 
1 is remarkable, the French expreſs their ideas. of excel- 
= ce, raren , + Rn de. ogy words har Kani both 
1 | 5 3 ex ten. 7 
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( 38 | 
extent and eircumference; as belle is S- elle, literall belong . 
and beuu is bow, roundneſs, or à circle. | 5 
Fg. 9. The antient poets ſeem to have known the ap $ 
cation of olive rods, as ſymbols, whereby knowledge will 
communicated. Pindar (who wrote of the Olympic ga 3 
about 1849 years after the deluge, and 408 after Hon 1 
and Heſiod, from whoſe writings he may have had i 
hiſtory) tells us of a feſtival inſtituted in honour of all WM 
Gods; and of Hercules,“ who inſtituted the Olympic gam 2 
and appointed the reward of o/-iv-e, which be brought fl 
Seythia to Greece, f and * to . "The pony « 
the ove branch ; 


X Beaven- directed preſent,” and alſo 
on Heaven 5 1 e La Ave 3 


By alt the antient Poets: it appears wt the olive 0 
eſteemed holy,$ and was called /ac-red olive; ; Fenn yh 
reaſons ſuggeſted in F. 5: of this chapter. 

In the 6th Olympic ode, the poet records, that the peo 
of Elis ſent their King Iphitus to Delphos, to conſult t 
Oracle concerning giving wreaths, or crowns, to the co 


ory! at we * ; "the Oracle anfwered, 
A 72 cc Fro 


2 
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* The Sac-ſ6ns called Hercules epcol, ercol, as do many of the Eu 
pean nations: the word inveſtigated is er-c-ol, he who put ol, all," 
the er-c, erk, or firſt cavity. By this we know Hereules was Noah. 4 

+ Olymp. Ode 3d. f Nemean Ode. iſt. | 

8 . 18 cs: ah =; ; which fi 2 8 exaltation and "| WEIR 
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From the o/-ive, which ſpontaneous grows, 
« In Piſa's vale, a verdant crown compoſe; 

« That ol-iue, round whoſe venerable head 

« Her ſubtile textures hath Arachne ſpread,” c. 


1 Iphitus, on his return to 1 S/W diſcovered among 
W wild ive trees that grew in the /ac-red grove, one 
| _ vered with a cobweb, (as the fable intimates) incloſed it 
Wh a wall; and from this tree the crowns were taken to 
ard the conquerors, which, according to Virgil, was called 
> Tree: He | o5 carl... 
Ir he natural ſolution of this fabulous repreſentation ſcems 
be this: 5b al bi „„ it | 6: ad 
The people of Els 34 Wen hy ſl 4 the olive 
aches in the formation of Himbols, but, by negligence „ had 
aotten how they were to be applied; therefore they ſent 
Delphos to be re- informed of the matter: the negligence 
the people of Elis, and perhaps their rulers practiſing upon 
Wt 7negligence,* had drawn a thin covering of ignorance 
4 er the knowledge of the „Live rods, whereby their uſe: was 
aden from the people: Iphitus (like other wretched. po- 
Wicians) deſiring to keep them in ſubjection, increaſed their 
Wnorance by ſurrounding the knowledge of the uſe of the 
4 ve branches by yet greater difficulties, hiding, as with a 


; 2 Phiagag ſays, that 452330 th gelt * ee ates the mean 
the Olympic games none were crowned. Weſt's Pindar. Piſſert. F. 16. 


"Tr 50 1 ? 
wall, thelr- uſe fromthe knowledge of the people; but 1 
ſave appearances, from this duden tree the cer ons, or crouſ ; 
was taken, and given to the conquerors, * inſtead of communi 
cating to them and the people the knowledge of the a 
plication of the olive branches to the two eſſential forms, th 2 
line and the circle; the radix of all e ien, and 4 
literature. ; 
F. 10. In Mr. 1 $ in to Virgil s Paſtorals, he iſ 
troduces a fragment from Sanchoniatho and Huctius, where 
he relates, that the hiſtory of the creation was made knowl 
to the Egyptians and Greeks by a Chaldean ſhepherd. | 
Abraham is called an Hebrew, * and alſo a Chaldean: Wi 
both were general names to him and his deſcendants. 4 W i 
have ſeen in what manner that Ghaldean ſhepherd may half 1 
had the hiſtory of the creation from Noah, 5 by his fath 
Terah, who: was born 222 years after the deluge, and lich ; 
cotemporary with Abraham and Noah: fo that Euſebius m I . 
have rightly aſſerted, that the Chaldeans and Hebrews 4, 
were declared to be poſſeſſed of true wiſdom ; the ff 
dical elements whereof contained, eſſentially, the hiſto 
of the world, the migrations of the firſt people, and u 
Jpmbols. delineating their migrations; which, we. „ „ 1 
were the Chaldaic characters mentioned in fig. x. beca 1 
by thoſe characters figures are delineated that do conn 
* Gen. xiv. 13. + Ib. xi. 28. + Judith v. 6. F 1m is __ 
letters came from Noah, who was Fohi. Shuckford, vol. i. p. 2 36. 4 


L Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 30. Camden Brit. - 204. 


, 0 

j idea of lines or roads leading to n of habitation, 
1 mpare fig. x. and fig. 11. 5 G. 

15 Virgil' s ode of Silenus, or Woah, is called ay Dryden 
maſter-piece. In the - 6th Paſtoral we have the ſubſtance 
the ſong of Silenus, wherein he related, 


« How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
« Fell through the mighty void; and 

« Whatever ſongs beſides the Delphic gde 
« Had taught, the /au-rels, and the Spartan flood, 


cc Silenus ſung.“ — 


3 «He: taught the uſe of the /ar-els;” lane, or lar, in 
ac-ſon fighifies a ſyſtem ; f lap ij poþpzpenyy is the Urim and 
WF burnin: £4 which words, inveſtigated, do fignify the holding 
. | af a true tem. From the word lar, which fignifies a ff 
ie or branch, we have the current Engliſh word earning, 
rien N-Ixe; which, Senn, appears to have — * the 
ar-el branches : 87 1 follows in the ſame paſtoral, 


. And every VOCAL. „trete, 8 
$66 And licks n nigh ſhall mma os thee.” | 


What can be meant by a vocal 1 nd that n 

trees were uſed, inſtead of founds, to expreſs ideas? 
Le | 8 5 But 

+ Somner Sax. DiR. by lane. lehne. þ Thwaite's Sax. Pentat. Le- 


Nit. viii. 8. 
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long religion kept.---The relicts and the bands; Ca bail 


were forbidden to wear any rings, (circles. )—The writing 
= uſed at Zncas's games:—T he {ſhooting at the dove, on i): 


or charger Eneas bore on deck of his ſhip.—The zrul 


n » 

But we find Silenus, Moab, actually in poſſeſſion is bran | 
1 into a circle, when his attendants, deſiring to hear 
communications of knowledge, conſtrained him to ſing 
hiſtorical ſong, by binding his hands : a 


« His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands,” 


; 


8. Fa . From the application of branches, or rods, or 2 1 
of trees, to communicate knowledge, we may attain a pleaſif 6 
inveſtigation of the darkeſt paſſages in the writings of tl 
antient poets, which were purpoſely diſguiſed by the Greek 5 
ſuch as Romulus's + lance taking root, and budding.---Til 
vocal groves, that are ever full of verſe.---neas's buff 
hold gods.——The laurel, that grew near the altar, wholi . 
beughs.encompaſs'd round the houſehold gods. — The cy preſs by 5 


is a cir-c-el.)—The plant Aneas pulled, near the -altar i : 
Thrace,—The branches and . wreaths. delineated on the Mm 
tient altats.— The prophecies Phoebus taught 1 
q 
The N circles, worn in different ages "i diger 1 
degrees of people; and why the vulgar people at Ron ff 


ce From his own TRIPOD, and his holy TREE.” 


top of the maſt.— The crown of olive, and the wand, A 


| ll 
* Prem in Life of vim, Paſt. viii: 0 


T 63 ] 
f doves ewe to Eneas.— The Sybil's concealing a ſhining 
| gh within her veſt, and fixing that bough for the at- 
gants to ſing and dance around it. The rehearſal of 
ent hiſtory. by Anchiſes to his ſon ZEneas; and Brutus 


Wcwing the rods. The plant of /ar-e/ found by Latinus.— 


n ge divining wand of Picus. —The olive branch of neas.— 
e wreath and ſong of Evander.— The ſcepter (rod) that 
t forth branches. The /ac-red olive tree, whereinto Turnus 


Noe his lance, _ could not get it out, till _—_ by 
aus. | 
y the fame e we may unravel many pallages i in 
the writings of Ovid, viz. The ring and faff of Mercury. 


ptune Penelope s web. Niobe's children. Letters worked 


, that turned into an olive-bramch.— Theſeus finding his 
Wy out of a labyrinth by a ine. Hercules deſtroying the 
Wh bian giant; and the Augean flable (of ignorance) cleanſed 
Apbeus, ALEPH.—Erifithon's cutting down an oak.— 
Witona's being delivered of Apollo and Diana, leaning upon 
cle tree and a palm tree —The firfi-fruit oblations to 
res and Vertumnus. — Jupiter and Mercury treated by 
lemon and Baucis with  o/zves in Phrygia. Alfo that re- 


been 


He was Schi of Theilalonics: and a commentator on 1 
F wrote A, D. 1 1167. 


o nerva's olive being preferred by the gods to the horſe of 


Philomel.—Medea's collecting herbs from various countries; 
tting them into a cauldron, and ſtirring them with a 


Warkable incident related by Euftatius,* of Homer' $ — 


. 64 1 
been brought up by a daughter of Orus, prieſt of U 
| from whoſe breaſts honey dropped into Homer's mouth. 
the night, the firſt ſounds he uttered were the notes of 1 
birds ; in the morning he was found playing with nine 4 
in bed = 
The oracular doves * Dodona. — This fable appear; if 0 
have been founded upon the fact of Noah's ſending fa 
from the ark the raven, and the dove; the latter broy | 
the olive branch, which was afterwards called voear, bear | 8 


| ou truths. ' ' Theſe, with other pieces of the raft I 
b hiſtory, appear upon the cover of the vaſe, mentioned in , 
The Hot reeds (vows) that publiſhed the deforall 1 
of Midas, (Mid-as.) 1 

The metamorphoſis of Daphne into a Jawrel—Syrinx i 
a reed (noD.)—PThe fiſters' of Phaeton into zrees. —Leucothf F 
into a frankincenſe ROD. —Twigs into coral. Philemon | 
Baucis into Zrees. — Dryope into the lo-te tree. — Lo 1 
into a youth. —Ol-en-us. and L-eth-za into zrees.—Orphenſ 4 
ſong and Atys into a pine tree. —Cypariſſus into a cypri 1 
tree. Myrrha into a tree — Adonis into an anemone.— Mint 
into the herb mint. Apulus the ſhepherd into a wild ol 4 
tree, and Romulus's ſpear into a cornel 2r, Y 
F. 12. The inſtitution of a /rait and a curved brancil | 
to repreſent the ideas of a line and a circle, and the 
plication of both, the idea and the matter, to radical kool 


ledlf 4 


0 os L | 
I 0 ge, (primordially common to all men) accounts for the 
erſal regard paid to branches of trees by all nations. 
Ine facred writings, and thoſe of the poets, ſeem to 
mine the fort of tree“ that was firſt uſed for this pur- 
; but other trees, or branches of them, appear to have 
n lil to the lame uſes, in nations and times very 
i Tote from the firſt, 5 
Ire “ive may be fairly preſumed to have been 
6 t uſed, becauſe of the preference given to it in all 
N | Wings + ſacred and profane, As the nations migrated, they 
J ne into climates where the olive was not to be found; 
W therefore they appear to have applicd branches of other 
4 4 cies of trees to the purpoſes of communicating the know- 
Nee and hiſtory they had acquired. The fable of Medea's 
ang herbs from different countries, putting them into 
: W cauldron, and ſtirring. them with a ich, (rod) that turned 
| i to an olive-branch, ſeems to confirm this conjecture, In 
th. choice of trees for this purpoſe they preferred thoſe that 
properties fimilar to the known properties of the 
*., either with regard to its verdure, or to its form: 
ace the honors paid to the cedar, box, cypreſs, lote, 
ride, fir and pine: thence alſo the Druids veneration 
W the viſteltoe, the leaf whereof is, nearly, in ſhape and 
Wow: like the leaf of the wild Live; which, being pro- 


pagated 


| Compare ge. 5. and Sect. 7. with dect. . of this Chap. + Ibid. 


— 
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pagated by the ring. dove” J inſerting | its ſeeds into the hy F 

of a tree, ſuggeſts its alliance, under ſuch eee, 

the olive branch at the Deluge. The name, miſtelto, | 

clares its being a ſubſtitute : it doth not tell perfeculy wif 4 
its antitype (the ol-ive) would have told; but it doth a 

telito the people what the olive was defigned t to tell nl 
perfeaty, ; 
7 1The prophet Iſaiah“ ſeems to allude to the „ 
: forming /ymbols from trees to expreſs ideas; when, ſp : 
ing of the future glory of the Mrssran' s univerſal chun 3 

be propheſies that GOD will plant, in the wilderneſs, 1 3 a 
cedar, the ſhittah, the myrtle, and the oil; and in the GY 4 
the fr, the pine, and the Bo together; ; that the people mi 4 
fee, know, and confid ider together: it is to be remarked, ti | 
by ſhirtab is general! 7 underſtood the larch; reject the 1 

from that word, and we have the radical lar-c, which ſigni 
the identical branch, whence lar, or true knowled, ge, is A 
; rived.” | wa t 5 
To the above eelllimotiics we add, that the Chineſe i 
aver their characters or ſymbols to have been derived from zreaff J 
and they call ſuch /[pmbols KEYS to what, but to knovl 9 

ledge? for Zeys are introducers to, and diſcoverers of, hiddd| 4 

things: analogous thereto Sir James Ware + calls the Irlf 4 
ſymbols virgult characters; poſſibly from virga, whit 
ſignifies a rod, twig, branch, and allo the caduceus i 
„ | Mercury 3 


Ila. xli. 19, 20. compare with Zeph. iii. 9. ad with Ch. ii. §. 2-0 2 
this work. ＋ Antiq. p- 18. 5 


2 

1 
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Nercury: accordingly, the OGUM, vhereby the antient 
1 Friſh communicated knowledge, is compounded of the /ine 
Sod the circle, as is alſo the European caduceus. | See 
Ws. 4. and 5. on 
UW The power of the eſſential forms, being thus known 
WW: China and Europe, will ceaſe to be an object of ad- 
; iration, if we conſider thoſe firſt principles as having been 
f Wavght to all, by Noah the parent of the human race, 
Whom the Chineſe call Pohi * and Jas: The word or found 
12 doth ſignify a Saviour, analogous to the Hebrew yw 
bence % ud, and the Greek Je/-us. The writer hath 
his poſſeſſion the Chineſe idol, called a Fas: in one of 
Wis hands is a ring of gold, and in the other a rod, being 
1 he efential forms or ſymbols of O], or all; all ſeience, 
Wrnowledge, government, and power; which ſymbols are the 
me as European princes were inveſted with, F according 
. o antient cuſtom: nor can we but conjecture, that the O1 
vas the palladium Æneas carried into Italy; and har the 
{3 deople of Argos boaſted to have in their poſſeſſion. 8 Finally, 
e | and the O are the eſſential forms, or the || r1405: 
i} [ he branches, rods, or ſtaffs, whereby thoſe forms appear 
3 o have been ſymbolized, was the matter, or aH; which 
ord fignifies not only © wood, or branches;” but allo. e fore 
matter collected and digeſted together;” and. 1 A work, 
8 N or 


* Web on Prim. Lang p. 54. Shuckford, vol. I. P- Mo: 
T Ch. 16 6. I Pauſznius in Corin. | 4) 8 RF 


„„ 
or writing. The former word Eiaox ſignifies a. © fl 
 femilitude, image; 4 beginning of a floch or ſort ;” and 
part of, as the impreſſion on, coin is part of, and eſſential 
neceſſary to its currency; therefore our eſſential forms ail 
| pear to be the Ela EIAON,: the form of forms; the 1 1 
of beauty, and of deformity too: They are bea-ti-/ul iff 
themſelves; by a juſt. proportion and commixture of thai | 
parts, Hogarth formed his l-in-e of bea-ty;. but a di : 
proportion of their parts produces deformity. Abſtracted fron 1 
the eſſential forms, neither matter, nor ideas of matter, ca 
exiſt: thoſe two elements, by the immutable laws of nature, « 3 
radically and effentially exiſt in all forms, ſymbols, or letters 4 
whence, as from a firſt principle, they are generated, and 
into which they may be reſolved: radical words were com 
pounded from the ſounds that expreſſed the parts of thol 
eſſential forms at firſt; and they may be reſolved into then 
again by decompoſition. The reader may receive ſon 
pleafure by comparing this ſection with that excellent bt 


loſophical inquiry concerning language; HERMES, B. iii 
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be Progress of Knowledge, by the ESSENTIAL Fokus, 
„ Hinbole, from Noah to the Chriſtian Ara; including. 
Par. of the Hiſtory of Noah, Terah, Abraham, Haran, 
and Joſeph. Of the Origin of Idolatry, and of the Te- 
raphim. Of. the Chaldean and Egyptian Learning. Of | 
Peleg and his Deſcendants be Pelaſgi. Of their Deſcend-,_ 
ants the Etrurians. A brief Scheme of Chronology from. 
the Pelaſgians 20 Chriſt, Of the Confuſion of Tongues, 
and of the Diſper ſion of the People From Babel, prior to 

the b or local Diviſ if on of the Earth. 


YTruoLoGists of different nations have 
perplexed true hiſtory by giving different names 
the fame perſon, on account of different actions, re- 
tions, or occurrences in his life: hence the ſeveral names 
r Noau (Saturn, Bacchus, Hercules, Er-c-ol-e, Oris, 
AN tbe 1 Priapus, 


13 


t 1 

Priapus,” Dencalion, Silenus, Fohi, Fas, OL fader, Toll 
Rad-a-man-thus, T-ol-us and Pan) are all deſcriptive 4 
Moab under different circumſtances in his life and hiſto 
as would be very obvious, if the nature of this eſſay pe 
mitted a radical and hiſtorical inveſtigation of thoſe names 
We have ſeen Noah, under the name of Silenus, in t . 
poſſeſſion of branches formed into a * circle or garland 
we have ſeen him teaching the uſe of the far 
and finging the hiſtorical ſongs : we have ſeen him, und 
the name of Hercules, cleanſing the Augean ſtable (of | I 
norance) by the help of 4/-phe-us, (the firſt delineation {4 
the fyrabol of migration: f) hereafter we may trace hi © 
through the works of Homer, and the ſucceeding anti 
poets, whoſe writings not only record Woah in his differa : 
characters and employments, but contain alſo the knowledy : 
of our Lin-e and cir-c-el, rod-els, or branches, which a 
pear to have been communicated from generation to gene ; 
ration, through the darkeſt ages of heatheniſm, from ti 
| deluge to the Chriſtian æra; a period that contains 234 N 
years, according to the Rrandlbey of Dr. Blair arid oth * 
eminent writers on that ſubject. b ; 
The application of the line and the circle, as delineato 3 
6f the migrations. and ſettlements . of the 0 1 
has been conſidered in the Antediluvian Alepbʒ f and 
uſe of branches and boughs, (or of rods and ſtaffs * # 
from them) to expreſs both thoſe ESSENTIAL FORMS, hat 
been 


= 


4 


*.C. iv. . 1 | + PE Fu +} Chap. ii. FRE 
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2 
branches, ſuggeſts in what ſenſe a tree may be called 
4 bree of knowledge, of all knowledge, good and evil; 
St the. nature of this eſſay Mil not permit us to purſug 
| : at thought. | 155 

| Noah perfectly knew the powers of the ESSENTIAL FORMS, 
Den applied to the hiſtory of migrations and ſettlements, 
; d alſo to arts and ſciences : he was perfet + in the 


en acquired without a knowledge of the powers of the 
4 e and the circle, the apparent radix of the antient, 
1 haldaic, and the European /ymbols or letters; though 


„, formation into werde was not then e Nut by - 


Won of the longevity common to men in thoſe ages. |. 

WW Noah's father, Lamec, was 56 years cotemporary with 
F : dam: Noah was born only 126 years after his death, 
| nd died only two years before the birth of Abraham, 
bo being cotemporary with Shem 3.52. years $, may 
|. ave learned from him, and alſo from, his father Terah, 


3 Wtion; the fall of man; the confuſion; of languages at 


5 x f he earth; the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of SIC-YON 
59 years after the deluge z . and alſo the. uſe, of the 1-in-e 


| ind Cir- <c-el, thoſe. We e primarily Known by all 
TH 
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C. iv. + Joſephus, C. iii. f. C. ili. f. 3. 8 Shnckford, v. i. p. 159 


1 


en alſo briefly conſidered. The eſſential farms. expreſſed . 


. 
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ences of geometry and aſtronomy, which could not have 


i whom he lived in Chaldea) the hiſtory of the cre> 


Z 7 Pabel; the diſperſion of the EO TE by the wy or diy diviſion 
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to an idolatrous veneration for thoſe forms. Abraham knew; 


Abraham, from his erroneous regard to im-ag-es.+ wo 


[ 72 | 
the ſons of Noah, but ak by the Chaldears | 
deſcendants from _ W whom Abraham lived 5 
years. | | 
A knowledge of the powers of the eſſential forms, 
their applications to the ſciences of aſtronomy, geomety wii 
numbers and letters, may naturally have led the Chalde: 


much of ſcience as the Chaldeans ; yet he adored not /cienf | 
or the created eſſential forms, but the GOD of knowledg 
the CREATOR of the rad-ic-es of ſcience : HE ther * 
fore commanded Abraham to leave Chaldea, and to go int 8 
Canaan: before his departure, he is faid to have throm 14 


the Chaldean * images into the fire; his brother Hard 
to have been burnt in endeavouring to take them out « : 


the fire; and his father Terab to have been converted, il p 


Thoſe images we conceive were ræd- elr, the compendium ; 
of ſcience, knowledge, and letters; the 1-in-e and the cir-c-· 
formed by branches of trees; and that they were called ; | 
eu Teraphim. | 1 

8. 2. Abraham departed from Chaldea, with all a know M4 
ledge he had acquired in common with other Chaldeans 3 
and probably much more: on his paſſing the river Eu- 
phrates to go into Canaan, about 427 years after the I 
deluge, he is "Jac to have received 1 ole of record, i 


| 0 : 
* Univ. Hiſt. v. i. p. 5. 7 Epiphan, OTA, Hzreſ. Lib, | p. 7.6 
7 Blair's Chron. Ty. | 


t;: 8 1 

at differ b little in their form from the Chaldaic in 
. which ſymbols are therefore called by antient wri- 
„ © the paſſing of the river.“ From Canaan, Abraham 
; driven by famine to Fgypt, where he taught + the 
Iyptians the knowledge of numbers and aftronomy : both 


li 


1 


i ; 


are therefore called in the antient Sac-ſon tongue rim 
aft and circo/ craft; a rim is a circle: f the difference in 


oer horizon: the word circol craft was uſed by the Sac- 
Ws, to expreſs both aſtrological and mathematical know- 
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Whaldea: probably there were; and it may have been for 
Dat reaſon Abraham ſent his ſervant thither to obtain 


E Wd with their primordial uſe in ſcience and knowledge.” 


pears. 
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0 _ rig. Tongues. Wanley's MS. in Brit. Muſ. No. 6030, 646, 19204D 
L Theſe Alphabets will be inſerted in the larger work. _ 

3 h. C. viii. 4 Ch. iii. $. 4. § Somner's Sax. Dict. The Chineſe 
; Pacus 10 ſwampam) fig. i3: is OY formed upon the ſame principles. 


fe ſciences depend upon the knowledge of the circle, 


fe words is only this; rim denotes the lower horizon, 
circle of the earth or ſea; circo! denotes a ſphere, or the 


3. Though 4 was called out from Chaldea be- 
We of his attachment to the true worſhip of GOD, it 
ch not follow that no true worſhippers remained in 


wife for Iſaac; or it may have been becauſe the Chal- : 
[ ans were moſt eminently acquainted with the eſſential forms, 


* 2 


f or the ſame menen, Jacob, the e of Abraham, afp, | 


8 3 de Occult. Philo- lib. ii. p. 149. and lib. iii. p. 274. Ravis 
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1 74 1 | 
pears to have married Rachael, the daughter of Laban 
Chaldean, about 589 years after the de't uge. | 'Y 

- Joſeph, the ſon of Jacob, was born in his grandfal 
Laban's houſe in Chaldea, about 633 years“ after the : 
luge. Joſeph was pious, wiſe, and learned: he acquired 
knowledge in Chaldea, and, in imitation of Abraham, 
have inſtructed the Egyptians therein; for Pharaoh wolf 
not have called him a revealer of bidder things, il th 
things had been perfectly known to the Egyptians bell 
Joſeph went into Fgypt; nor can we conceive of his han 
been called ſo, merely for his interpreting Pharaoh's dream i 
nor could he have revealed zhings more important to | 1 p 
general welfare of mankind, than the eſſential forms, the | if 
and circle, the undoubred radix of aſtronomy, aſtrology 
geometry, geography, arithmetic, and /ymbols (or letters l 

Upon this idea, we form a rational conjecture, that ll 
images (according to the Chaldee tranſlation, or idols, x | 
cording” to the Greek) which Abraham threw into the if 
in Chaldea; and alſo thoſe, that Rachael ſtole from 
father Laban, the Chaldean, were the "ran or matter t f | 
the eſſential forms, the næd- elr formed into the line and t 
circle; ; for the word Image, or Teraphim, is rendered in t e 
Chaſdee and Greek, images, idols, and alſo . declarers i 
manife lers of hidden things.” Su ch are the "ran and the xi 
the, BRRENTIAL . FORMS 3 which, probably, were the 2a 

N PL) ' 44 ai * 
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* Blair's Chronol. + Ainſworth on. Gen. wk 45- 4 e 
$ Ainſworth on Gen. xxxi. 19. 


et 


1 

Piu Eneas carried into Italy, and which the people 
Argos alſo gloried in“ the poſſeſſion of. The word 
age, analyzed, doth; ſignify a circle that endures: 1M, a 
tle; AGE, or AYE, duration. The horizon having been re. 
Jed, in the earlieſt ages, as the moſt general and en- 
ring object of fight; the circle, or ſymbol of the horizon, 
me the radix of the word that ſignifies every repre- 
lation of every object, generically: thence, IMAGE is 
onymous to IDOL, and to TERAPHIM;: each of them 
E © declarer of hidden things.” | 
Ws. 4. Moſes, who excelled in knowl ane abt 
K Pers, was commanded to prohibit the conformity of the 
Wclites to the cuſtoms and worſhip of the §Jn Tera- 
Im of the nations; and he appears to have ſuffered the 
| vs to neglect cir-cum-cifion in the | wilderneſs, | becauſe 
4 ſhould not regard the cir-cle, the badge of the Gen- 
I ; notwithſtanding circumciſion had been a primordial 
| commonly uſed by both Jews and Gentiles, A ſtrict 
erence to the ſame precept, appears to have cauſed the 
tion of the circles from the Chaldaic ſymbols ; + which 


0 
0 
| 


Pauſanius in Corinth. Shuckford vol. i. p. 352. + Acts of Apoſt. 

II. v. 12. +. That the antient Hebrew alphabet was not writ- 

in the preſent Hebrew character, has been abundantly proved, by. 
iger, Cafaubon, Grotius, Voſſius, Bochart, Brere wood, Capellus and 

lion: the Rabbins, Talmudiſts, Chriſtian Fathers, Origen and Jerom, 

oed they had undergone a change: Jerom aſſerts it in Præfat. ad Lib. 

m; and Irenzus ſays, Ip/e antique & prime Hebræorum literæ & 
Wer dot ales "NO! rn Fe rope numero. 


1 1 | 
were imitated, in other reſpects, by a rincer upon | 
tables of ſtone at Sinai. A diligent attention to the gen 
form of the Chaldaic and Hebraic characters in fig. 1. 
evince the truth of this obſervation. 

$. 5. The circles being the peculiar badge, or ſymbol, 

propriated to the Gentiles, it would have been inconſill 
with the wiſdom of the Divine BEING to have permit 
the Jews to continue the uſe of the circle in their hi 
rical ſymbols: for ſuch a continuation may have temyſ 
them to have ſought a reſidentiary boundary of habitatiaif 
the wilderneſs; whereas the delign of Providence was, Wy: 
they ſhould have no circle of habitation till they come 

the land of promiſe. It may alſo be remarked, that, ii 

the "deſtruction of Jeruſalem to this day, the Jews have . | 

"circle," or boundary of habitation, but are ſcattered among | 
the nations or circles of the earth: they are without 
king, 209 hout u prince, without a ſacrifice, without an 72 

wit bout a teraphim, without an 1M-act, 1. e. without | 

-endaring' circles: they have not the knowledge of the vi 
as the primitive cixc or round form of aſſembling, eil 
for civil or religious purpoſes, or the knowledge of | 
circle as the radix of ſcience and letters. The word 18 

raphim Sem ſignifies an idol, an image, a manifeſter ſi 

declarer, a repreſentation, | fimilitude, pattern, proportiq; 


N 2 Place where men mkled, nod. ad counſel ; and 1 
© dof notch : 1333 FP 2 


fHoſea, iii. 4. 


. C 1 

anding: in this ſenſe only, the prophet's words are de- 
E:ciative, The common acceptation of the denunciation con- 
dicts itſelf: for, to be without the object of idolatry is 
bleſſing, not a cur/e: but to be without the knowledge 
W the circle, as the radix of the antient form of aſſembly, 
ſcience and letters, is a curſe.; and, as ſuch, it appears 
have been denounced, F 

. 6. The knowledge and uſe of the circle having hoon 
Wohibited to the Jews, we muſt henceforth ſeek for i 
"Wong other deſcendants from Pelec, in whoſe days the —_ 
Ws divided : He was not only the anceſtor of Abraham) 
[4 bo lived in Chaldea,* but alſo of the people who were 
Wd Pelaſgic (Pe-/eg-i/-ic) from their anceſtor Pelag, in 
Whoſe name they gloried, and therefore handed it down to 
ſterity, by calling their king Pelaſgus, who was king. of 
on 266 years after the death of Moſes: F That 
Wingdom had continued about 1000 years, when, ſud- 
ah, it ſeems (by the accounts of chronologers) to have 
appeared. Dr. Blair fays, the kingdom of Sicyon - ceaſed 
* 260 years after the deluge: f it doth not appear probable, 
Wat a great kin gdom ſhould bave been ſuddenly annihilated; 
Wut, as the Pelaſgi were a maritime F ae 30 years 


== * Euſebius aſſerts, the Chaldeans and Hebrews alone were poſſeſſed. of 
oe wiſdom. Ch. iv. F. 10. Camden calls the Chaldean, the Mother of 
5 Languages, but doth not ſay why, Brit. p. 204. And Shuckford, vol. 1. 

116. mentions other antient and 115 writers, who were of the ſame 


= Ppinion. ; + Blair 8 Chron. | + Ibid. 
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after the Selin of A kingdom of Sicyon, that occy 
rence ſeems to ſuggeſt, that the Pelaſgi rejected the nay 
of Sicyonians, and aſſumed, or rather re-aſſumed the nan 
of Pelaſgi, to commemorate their anceſtor Pe-leg; and 5 
laſgus became king of the Pelaſgi, as his anceſtor Sic 
had been king of the Sic-yor-ians ; which word fignih 
migrators, *'SEC-ERS //eekers) whereof we ſhall have 0 
caſion to ſay more in Chap. vi. 6. 3.— That name evident 
alluded to their former unſettled ſtate; as the name of Pele 
did to their great Progenitor' 1 the divider, Jerker, ani 
migrator. | Vis 
The Pelaſgic ſymbols (or letters) were only 13 in nun 
bet, and are aid! to have been received by the Etruſcan, ; 
or rather retained by. them; for that people appear to hai 
been of Pelaſgic extract: their ſymbols are delineated in ou 
plate, and* the powers of them are Perfectiy reconcileadl 3 
to the powers of our ragicals. 
PLR, the father of the Pelaſgians, doubtleſs, receivel 
from Noah, S with whom he was cotemporary 239 year 
the hiſtory of the creation, fall, deluge, and whatſoever re 
lated to the worſhip of the true Gop, to ſacrifices, ant 
oblations of firſt-fruits; alſo the uſe of the Hential Form 
and their application to ſcience and ſymbols: nor can w: 
ſuppoſe, t that [7 of Noah's off- ſpring were not acquainted 
1 with 


* Nine hundred and ninety-cight years after the deluge. Blair's Chro 
+ Univ. Hiſt. vol. xvi. Ch. i. F. 2. 5 Chh. iv. §. 10. Note on Silenn. 


1 
th thoſe general principles of inſtruction. The origin of 
e 13 radical ſymbols are in themſelves ſo obvious and 
wral, that all mankind may eaſily underſtand them, and 
induced to ſubſcribe to their ſimplicity and utility. 
The Pelaſgians had primordial characters long before the 
"mans were a people: thoſe ſymbols (falſely called Roman) 
re the antient Greek, which were communicated to the 
rurians by the Pelaſgians, when they were driven out. 
Greece by the Hellens. Pliny ſays, _ antient letters. 
the Greek were the /ame as the Latin; and Tacitus 
ens, © the forms of the Latin letters were the ſame as 
Wc oldeſt recs.” | 
F Pelaſgi, appears to be a general+ name for thoſe migrators | 
o divided and migrated in obedience to the divine com- 
and, fil the earth.” The ſons of jy were ya dividing. 
, who afterwards acquired different names from their 
ferent ſettlements, viz. Celts in the Weſt and South-Weſt; 
ythians in the North and North-Weſt ; Phrygians, Lace 
monians, and Trojans, in the central parts of the globe. : 
ſtathius, the commentator on Homer, called the Pelaſ- 
ans DIVINE, becauſe they ory preſerved their letters. ” 
jonyſius Halicarnaſſenſis mentions an inſcription on a pillar 


the Temple of Diana at Rome, remaining in- his time, - 
Latin letters of the fame forms as the Greeks antiently 
| uſed, 


* Pliny, lib. Vil. Ch. 56. and 58. Tacit. Ann · lib: *. 50. 
+ Rem, of Japhet, p. ga- b. P. 194. 


| utmoſt reaſon to acquieſce in the zruth many have aſſerted, by 


alſo appear, that from the time the Pelaſgi became a m 
ritime people, to the birth of the glorious MESSIAl 


been communicated to ſucceeding ages. 


obeyed the divine command, Fil, THE EaRTH;”+ and! 


* a” 


| fr '8 h 
31 5 Tho#s forms having the 1 powers as the n 


dicals we derive from the eſſential forms, | we. have th 


not inveſtigated, viz. all alphabets are derived from ONE, 

„ he Pelaſgi were a maritime people 232 yea 
before + the Phoenicians acquired a maritime power in tk 
Mediterranean ſea. Knowledge is ſpread by commerce: thou 
all the nations of the earth, pri mordially, knew the ff 
principles of ſcience from their anceſtor Moab, yet thi 
firſt principles were received and improved more by fon 
nations than by others. A little attention to chronolan 
and hiſtory will diſcover to us the probable means where 
the knowledge of primordial TzxuTas was handed down | 
moſt of the inhabitants of the carth, by different perſo 
of different nations, and at different periods of time: it mi 


there did not paſs one century without a perſon of knon 
eminence, by whom all primordial knowledge may han 


The Peleg-iſ-ic, or Pelaſgic nation appear to have ai 


have migrated by land and ſea, for they were a powelilf 
maritime People: 1290 years after the deluge. In the cout 


$ Dion. Halic. Antiq. lib. iv. | Compare the Radical 4 1 
Etruſcan Table. * Wile's Enquiries, p- 124 N. Blair s Chrol 
} Strabo lib. vii. p. 327. lib. xili. wa 621. Herodot. lib, i. 5. 56. vi 
Enquiries, p- 14. 
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that time, it is probable, they mixed with the poſterity of 
aphet, who alſo obeyed that command, as Noah had fore- 
d; © G ſhall perſuade Faphet to enlarge,” i. e. migrate. 
Of theſe nations (ſo united in their purpoſes of mi- 
ration) thoſe that migrated to the South and South-Weſt 
Europe, were called Celts, i. e. a ſelected or choſen branch : 
nalogous to which idea, the Hebrew way /ebat ſignifies both 
rod or branch, and alſo a 2ribe or community: Thoſe that 
nt to the North and North-Weſt were called Scythians, 
e. Shot-out-ones, whilſt thoſe that ſpread - themſelves in the 
enter of Europe preſerved their name of Pelaſgians, whereof 
y were for a long time very tenacious; as they were 
Ip cf the religion, laws, cuſtoms, and hiſtory they had 
Feccived from their anceſtors ; who having exchanged their 
ame of Sicyonians for that of Pelaſgiant, ſome of their 
eſcendants improved upon the novelty, by again exchanging 
he name of Pelaſgians for that of Etrurians, for which 
ey were deteſted by the Scythians : yet the Errurians per- 
wvered in their attachment to the letters and language of 
heir anceſtors, after they had loſt the name of Pelaſgians. 
Their defection operated in the declenſion of their civil 
Wower, and the loſs of their language: thereto the Roman 
ſucceeded, which was a mixture of various dialects,“ all de- 
Wived from the Pelaſgic, but corrupted by the Oſcans, Sa- 
Pines, Samnites, and other nations; which in proceſs of 
. time 
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- 63 }- 
time became blended with the Greek, another branch of 
Pelaſgic, or Etruſcan tongue, of which Linus is called ty 
reiner; and is alſo ſaid to have written the exploits of Bacch 
(Noah) in Pelaſgic letters, about 1067 years after the delig 
and 1281 years before Chriſt. Orpheus, Pronapides, (H 
mer's maſter) and Thymætes, did the ſame. 
S. 8.. The probability of ſymbols having been handed dom 
to poſterity, from the Pelaſgi, may appear by recollectig 
that Apollo's oracle was tranſcribed by Orpheus, Home 
Apollonius Rhodius, and Virgil, 4 whoſe writings conta 
many confirmations of the Moſaic | hiſtory. Cadmus uſi 
letters in Greece 855 years after the deluge, which wil 
only 435 years before the Pelaſgi became a powerful mai 
time people: during that time, it -is probable, they wa 
increaſing in knowledge, having learned the application d 
the eſſential” forms to ſcience and letters from their an 
ceſtors, and knew both the Tn and =1aoz, the matzer, al 
the form of the palladium, as well as Cadmus ; notwith 
ſtanding, they may have learned the art of combining bol 
ſounds and /ymbols, to expreſs complex ideas, from him. 
The following ſketch of chronology, from the time tle 
Pelaſgi were known to have been a powerful maritias 
people, to the Chriſtian æra, may evince how the know 


; Jedge of letters may have been handed down to poſterity,iſſ! 
Je | botii 


* Scip. Maffei Orig. Etruſ. & Latin. p. 63. 
+ Diod. lib. iii. Chiſhull in Inſcrip. fig. Cap. iii. Wirz, Enquiries, p 113 
& ene a Notes on Virgil; and En. ill, v. 925. En. ix. v. 160. 


1 
Woth to the Jews and the Gentiles; for which reaſon the 
Heral occurrences are placed in the order of time, wherein 


hey appear to have happened. ' 


14k o DzsLUGE. 


290 The Pelaſgi, the Aeteemiadde from Peleg, became a 

maritime power. 

356 Solomon finiſhed his palace. 

422 Homer cotemporary with Lycurgus, the * and 

lau-giver; who publiſhed Homer's works. 

435 Heſiod (cotemporary with Eliſha the prophet)“ his 

a ho coſmogony confirms the Moſaic ſyſtem, 

„% Lycurgus eſtabliſhed laws. | 

590 Nahum, Iſaiah, Micah, cotemporaries. 

613 Eumelius, the poet, at Corinth. 

3073 Terpander, the poet. 

724 Scythians invade Medea. 

1725 Draco eſtabliſhed laws at Athens ; cotemporary with 

Jeremiah and Zephaniah. | 

1741 Alzus, the poet. 

742 Jonah, the prophet; Nineveh deſtroyed; Ezekiel 

cC0otemporary. e 

763 ſop. 

1790 Daniel, che prophet, cotemporary i Solon the 105. 
giver: he informed Plato of the 10 or e 
of the earth. 15 e 
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1822 A public library at Athens ; : Pythagoras, Simonide, 
and Anacreon, cobennps pee; with Haggai any 
Zechariah. 

1849 Pindar, the poet. 

1878 Anaxagoras, the philoſopher. 

1892 Nehemiah, the prophet. 

1903 Herodotus read his hiſtory at Saks, | 

1912 The Old Teſtament prophecies ended by. Malachi. 

1935 Archelaus, king of Macedon, the patron of learning, 

1959 Plato, the divine philoſopher; who was told by Sola 

of the diviſion of the earth, and being well ac 
quainted with the power of the eſſential form; 

| cauſed (in imitation of Pythagoras) the famoy 
inſcription to be placed over the entrance of th 

ſchools, where the youth, eſpecially, ſtudied 

their mother tongue, MHAEIS ATEQMETPHTOE Elan, 
ef thou art ignorant of geometry, preſume no 
to enter here.''— What is geometry, but the d- 


viſion of the circle by the line . — The eſſential form : 
radical to all knowledge, ſcience and letters; thi 
palladium, the "ran and riaos. - | 
204.8 Euclid, the mathematician. | 


2961 Zenodotus, librarian at Alexandria. 
2064 Septuagint tranſlated. 
2068 Philetus of Cos, the poet and grammarian. 


2080 Beroſeus, the Chaldean hiſtorian, 
| 5 2086 Timaæus, 


087 
09s 


2181 
2182 
220 5 
2318 


22335 


2348 


ran or DELUCE. 


586 Timæus, the . he a the diviſion a the 


2328 


EI 


earth by the Atlantic. 

Manetho, the Egyptian hiſtorian. 

Parthians revolt, and began their Arſacidæ, ar-ſac-i-dæ; 
probably the Sac-/ons were from them. 

A library, carried from Macedon to Rome. 

Terence, the poet. 

Appian, the hiſtorian; 


Egypt a Roman province z - Dickens Siculus, and 


Strabo, cotemporaries. 
Ovid—who hath wrapped a true ſyſtem of knowledge 
in a wretched ſyſtem of mythology. 
Auguſtus, the Roman emperor, who deſtroyed a library 
of 2000 books, reſerving only the Sybilline oracles. 
The glorious Mzssran, and Saviour of men, born and 
maniteſted in their likeneſs. | 


g. 9. Here it appears neceſſary to remove a common preju- 


Babel. 


* Willet. in Exod. xii. 


dice, by a retroſpective view of the confuſion of language at 


Hiſtorians generally agree, that the confuſion at Babel hap- 
pened after the expiration of one hundred years from the de- 
luge; in which time the family of Voah muſt have increaſed, 
under the eſpecial bleſſing of AxrurchrY Gop, to a very great 
number of perſons * 3 who being immediately under. Noah's. 


O 2 


patriarchal | 
Bp. Cumberland Orig. Gent. Antiq. | 


F 86 } 


es direction, (whoſe mind was influenced by the higbel 
* regard to the firſt poſtdiluvian command of Gop, ** fill 
eartb; ) did migrate in ſeveral colonies, during the courſe 
time between the deluge and the confuſion of tongues : thy 80 
period ſeems to have been the golden age, wherein the Grech 
repreſent Saturn, Moab, to have lived in peace and rural hay. 1 
pineſs, but not idleneſs. + The antients judged thoſe to be here. 
tics, who did not aſſent to Noah's having divided the earth 
among his ſons -efore they went to Sinaar, 4 and in the begin- N 
ning of Peleg's life; but the ſecond diviſion by the earthquake * 
was near the time of Peleg's death, which happened about || the 1 
340th year after the deluge; in which time the number of 
mankind muſt have been prodigious, according to the calcy- 
lations of Petau, Cumberland, and Whiſton. 

But, whether the confuſion of tongues was at the birth of 
Peleg, in the 101ſt year after the deluge, © or at any other 
period between that and the death of Peleg, it could be 
only a confuſion, to the builders ar Babel, of that language 
which all men then ſpoke THERE, and in other parts of the : 
earth alſo: the text ſays, | ſehovah did THERE & confound 
the Lie of all the earth; and from THENCE Jehovah ſcat- 
tered THEM abroad. —Taenx, (at Babel . in contradiſtinction 


0 2] 


1 as e ſt 
Noah was perfect, Gen. vi. 9. + Virg. Geo. ii. + Univer. WM 
Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 3 58. Euſeb. Chron. I Blair's Chron. Allen's Chron. MW 


The lxx. ſay, there were 531 years between the flood and Peleg : this 
diverſity neither makes for, or deſtroys our hypotheſis ; the reader will 
* which he pleaſes. 5 Sen. 1 9... 


WA 

i all other parts of the earth; and — THE, (the builders) 
contradiſtinction to other men, who had mig to other 
_ arts or the earth. 

So that the ſenſe of the text appears to wet that all the in- 
\bitants of the earth ſpake the ſame language, or pronounced 
ith the ſame Jip, or lip ſounds, as the builders at Babel; whoſe 
anguage, or LIP ſounds, Jehovah did confuſe or mix; becaule they, 
he builders, refuſed to migrate and fill the earth according to 
ſehovah's eſpecial command at the ſacrifice immediately after 
he deluge ; and, after that confuſing or mixing their L1e ſounds, 
chovah ſcattered hem upon the face of the earth. * 
Two reaſons may be offered to juſtify this ſenſe of the text : 

, God (who cannot bleſs in vain) had bleſſed Shem and 
Napher, by his prophet Noah: the confuſion of language is 
curſe, which the language of Shem and Faphet cannot there- 
ore be ſuppoſed to have been affected by. 2. Gop doth not 
letermine, and fail to fulfill his purpoſe : There is a manifeſt _ 
fmilitude in the European tongues, and alſo in the E aſtern, 
f ſounds to expreſs the ſame ideas, one as the other; therefore, 
f God had determined to confound the Buh i the whole 
earth, (which includes the deſcendants of Shem and of Japhet) - 
HE muſt have failed in His own purpoſe ; there remaining in 
the languages of Shem and Japhet an obvious ſimilitude,“ which 
could not have exiſted, if the languages that were ſpoken by 
them, had been confuſed /o them; as certainly would have 
. been 


* Chap. iv. Sect. 7. rod, 


5 

been the caſe, if they had been confederates in the crime thy 

occaſioned the puniſhments of confuſion and diſperſion : th 

crime was a rebellious intention to prevent migration 

whereby TH EARTH might have been filled, according 6 
the command of Jehovah. 


1.4 10. The text manifeſtly imputes the building of Babel u 
the ſons of | Ham, Cuſh and Mimrod; who were under the 
prophetical curſe of Noah, for a behaviour which hath bee 
already briefly conſidered. * Their rebellion and diſobedience 
to the command to migrate, was followed by their reſo- 
lution to attempt to build Babel: The conſequence was, 
the confuſion of the language or ILir of the ſons of Ham; Nu 
which appears to have been effected by a two-fold ſecond cauſe, Wir 
operating in a natural manner, which we may perfectly corm-ſ(b 
prehend at this time; for the ſame cauſe will ever have the? 
fame effect, in proportion to the operation of the cauſe, whe- Ini 
ther that be ſupreme or ſubordinate. lo 

One cauſe, or means, of the confuſion of the language or I 
at Babel, appears to have been the confuſing or mixing the p 
ſounds ; for that cauſe is pointed out by the text, and that © 
alone will be found ſufficient to produce an amazing effect. D 

By our Table it appears there are, at moſt, but thirteen 
radical ſounds in language; and that three of them are ſounds 
that muſt be ſounded by the lip, which are therefore 

called 


Chap. iv. f. 8. 


TT TY | 
led /avzal ſounds : they are , b, v. The unity of the 
n so, ο sg appears to have been recorded to attract out 
tention in a particular manner; as doth alſo the account 
their confuſion by mixing thoſe lip ſounds, at Babel; for 
E AE Jehovah confuſed the lip ſounds that were ſpoken Taz, 
well as by all the other inhabitants who had migrated upon the 
arth, The lip ſounds expreſſed by , 5, v, are nearly a fourth 
part of the radical ſounds in language, and are convertible in 
he current languages of Europe: hence, the Hebrew Ty * i. e. 
wer for over; hence, alſo, vene for bene; livertus for libertus; 
the German iiber for flver ; and. habern for havern, i. e. oats. 
The Hebrew language furniſhes us with a remarkable inſtance 
changing the /ip ſound 5, for the liquid ſound 1, in the 
text that records his confuſion : there the word 334 Babel, 
-M(babble) is alſo written 772 Balal: both words daa and 
ein are uſed in the ſame ſentence, + and do both ſig- 
-MWnity confufron by g. mixing ——Of what, but of the 115 

lounds ? _ Jehovah THERE confounded the ig ſounds by 
ing - THEM; whereby they became convertible, and their 
power to Wannen ideas being counterchanged by the auutcoury 
mM, the ſpeakers uſed ſuch lip ſounds as were not adapted to ex- 


preſs their ideas of their wants: But the confuſion was not effected 
merely 
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* Knollys tranſlates this word by erg. 


11 Knollys tranſlates - 99 by miſceo, comm? ths permiſceo, Wi” 
perfundo, conſpergo; mix, mingle, confound, ſhuffle together, trouble, 


do things out of order, without reaſon ; and alſo to o confer. 
+ Ainſ. on Gen. xi. 78 


ä 
merely by confuſing or mixing the Jip ſounds, but by ann 
hilating them: Some of the undoubted deſcendants fro 
Ham (the Hottentots) cannot pronounce a Ji letter; bu 
ſpeak, chiefly, by claſhing their tongues againſt their palate 
as alſo do the * Hurons : both of them have loſt a fourth part 
the number of radical ſounds : the latter, notwithſtanding the 
diſtance from the Hottentots, will be found, in the ſequel, 
have proceeded from one and the ſame ſtock, the accurſed ſorliff,. 
of Ham; ſome of whoſe off-ſpring have loft al the ſound 
of all the Jp letters; others have loſt only part of them; 
and others have ſubſtituted /z7uid ſounds for Jip ſounds, as the 
Eſquimaux in the North, and the Otahitee nations in the 
South, who cannot pronounce the 7, but uſe the / in its place; 
whereby, if they intended e for a road, they would a 
for a load. _ 6 
e 11. The effects of 3 one lip ſound for ano- 
(which is confuſing by mixing) may be con- 
v2 of by an example. Suppoſe three men, A. B. C. to 
be working together in building an edifice: as they pro- 
ceed in their work, A. may have occaſion to uſe a mall; 
but by changing the lip ſound n for the lip ſound , 
he aſks for a ball, ſome round body; or by changing the 
lip ſound n for the /ip found v, he aſks for a vall; which 
may be underſtood to mean a wall or a fall, the v being 
radical + both to the w and the J. Either of theſe changes | 
$7, 1 1 of 


ger 


* Univerſal Hiſt, vol. I. p. 354. f See Table of Radicale. 


1 | 
the ip ſounds would occaſion aſtoniſhment, diſap- 
ntment, and anger, among the perſons concerned; 
ger would produce ffammering, which we conceive to have 
n the other means whereby the corrupt pronunciation 
ime ftill more confuſed and mixed in the utterance: 
mmering ſpeech, effected by rage and anger, is an 
y, impetuous, confuſed, niæture of ſounds or 0 
bydenus ſays, the Gos ſent upon the builders at Babel 
Sw pam, e a ſpeech various and rumultuouſiy clamorous.” * 
ſuch circumſtances the perſon who wanted a mall would 
for a +4-b-b-6-bab- bal, or a v-v-v-u-vav-val. 


we of all men; but only bat of the builders at Babel, 
„ before that attempt, ſpake the ſame lip or language that all 


ber men did ſpeak. This conſtruction of the Moſaic text 


ears to have for its baſis the attributes of the unerring 
Wit, who cannot act inconſiſtently with Hizey: there is 
] 


noves : '+ They are not confounded; therefore GoDp 


en to confound them. This conſtruction of 
0 text is further confirmed by the hiſtory of the con- 


n recapitulated in the Book of the Wiſdom of Solo- 


on, C. x. v. 5. The nations in their wicked conſpiracy be- 


ing confounded, ſbe (Wiſdom) found out the righteous, and 


preſerved him blameleſs.” 1 8 | 
5 P 1 912. 

Euſebius, Prep. Goſ. lib. ix. c. 17. | 

{ This is exemplified i in the word rod, C. iv. 5 7. 


This confuſion, by mixing, did not affect the lip or lan- 


manifeſt ſimilarity of ſounds and ideas in the European 
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&. 72. The obſtinacy of the ſons of Ham, and their bull 
at Babel, operated (as all oppoſition to the will of Gop e 
doth operate) to bring about what they wickedly and ; 
belliouſly oppoſed; it not only produced a confuſion of th 
language or lip, but it cauſed an exertion of almighty power 
ſcatter them upon the face of the earth, by cleaving the en 
aſunder, and ſeparating them from one another. Whoever y 
obſerve the indented ſhores of Europe and America in a may 
the world, on the polar projection,“ will find the rem 
of this 3724 diviſion, this cleaving in the midſt in 4 
parts, this ſeparation, this diviſion by water, this 1 
acquiſition of a diſtinct and ſeparate community, to | 
moſt obvious to the ſight and underſtanding. 
Though this tremendous difpenſation hath been [it 
attended to, it doth not want vouchers for its reality 
the facred writings inform us, that it happened in 
days of Pelec, who died 340 years after the deluge; af, 
the circumſtances attending it were. ſuch as have ſuppli 
matter for the fineſt deſcriptions of inſpired and imitat 
poets. An attention to this diſpenſation may fix 0 
opinion of the manner whereby Africa and Ameri 
were peopled, and alſo prevent our being at a loſs to d 
termine whether the book of Job is an hiſtory, or poei 
whoſe foundation exiſted in the imagination of Job only 


k 


| 


nc 


Id 


* Such a map will be inſerted in the larger intended work. 


+ This yord i is rendered by divido, diſſeco, finds, ſeparo ; partitio, Go | 
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ſob records this tremendous occurrence as being at- 


Pe by blackneſs, and a thick, cloudy, dark hemiſphere; 


from right to left; by letting looſe the hond of kings, 
e. the circle of dominion;) by a ſending forth of waters 
om the womb or bowels of the earth, by a breaking 
hof the great abyſs; by cauſing the people to err, 
e. in ſpeech; by the Aruicuty ſcattering the nations 


way : nor is this record of Job's, applicable to any 
ther occurrence in ſacred or prophane records: Hear him 
hte the hiſtory, which, in all probability, he had from 
hab himſelf: ſpeaking of Gop, he faith in chap. ix. 
He removeth mountains—and they know not; he over- 
meth them in his anger. He ſhaketh the earth OUT 
F HER PLACE, and the pillars thereof tremble.—He 
ommandeth the ſun, and it riſeth not ;—he ſealeth up 
e ſtars —He alone ſpreadeth out the e and — 
n the waves of the ſea. 

In the 22d chapter, Eliphaz the Temanite ſeems perfectly to 


ver. . 

ce Haſt thou marked the old way which wicked men 
we trodden, which were cut down out of time ?—a flood 
"as poured upon their foundations. — The wicked who were 


Well in Chap. xxvi. ver. 5. 
* 


lightnings, and thunder; by a vibration of mountains, 


his power, and directing or cauſing them to take to 


ave known the — of the dif . when he aſked Job, | 


bus cut down out of time, and the circumſtances that 
ittended their deſtruction, are . oy * him 
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The giants * are in anguiſh under the waters, togeih 
wah their families. Sheol ＋ (the deeps) are open before hi 
and deſtruction hath no covering. | 

He ftretched out the north over the empty place zf 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. | 

He bindeth up the waters in his thick n and t 
cloud is not rent under them. 

He. holdeth back the face of his throne, and ſpreadet 
cloud upon it. 

He hath compaſſed || tne waters with bounds, until the en 

of light with darkneſs. 

He divideth the ſea with his power, and by his unde 
ſtanding he hath ſmitten Hrougb the proud, (or rebellious 


In the above record by Job, we have a deſcription 0 
the war with the giants, that hath been ſung, admire 
and 


*The word B27 which our tranſlators have rendered &“ dead things) 
Mr. Scott , renders giants they are both right; giants fignifies rebelliny 
high-ones ; ſuch as are in rebellion are dead to the circle of community 


hence the phraſe . dead in treſpaſſes and ſins.” 


+ dw is rendered by weſ/tigium, a track, token, or mark of a thing; 
and by vola, a cavity or hollowneſs, as of the hand half open: hence 
wd a path walled on both ſides: From this idea Sheol is called the gra 
Scott on Job, Append. No. 2. 

+ Was not the northern part of tae earth's orb ſeparated from the th 
1118 or continent, and the Laplanders and Eſquimaux (part of the 
filthy, ignorant iſſue of Ham) ſeparated from the reſt of their-rebellious 
brethren in the ſouth, by this diſruption ? 


From this phraſe it is moſt obvious, that Job had the ſame idea 
ef the (O) cir-c-el being a boundary, or limit, as We have. 


+ 


N 


nd imitated by poets in after ages; and of thoſe els 
ing ſunk with their families under the waters, whoſe depths 
ere laid open by the power of vim whoſe underſtanding 


removed from under them. The Moſt High, in the 
puniſhments he inflicts, ever ſhews his T by 
er Talionis: 

The 8th verſe of the 28th chapter, alſa, ſeems to allude to 
lis tremendous occurrence: 

„Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it brake forth 
z if it had iſſued out of the womb.” This 7mpetuous 
freaking forth is not applicable to the be up the 
fountains of the great deep at the deluge; for the 


ov ing of thoſe fountains, and the rain, continued forty 
lays to accompliſh the deluge; but this 7fwuimg forth, this 
impetu ferebatur, as the Seventy have rendered the 


yord rie ſeems to be that, which accompliſhed the de- 
ſtruction of Atlantica in three days. + 


to give all the proofs of this great tranſaction, that may be 
collected from the ſacred and prophane writings: the reader's 


therefore we ſhall only add a few of the many. 
David, 


* The ſame word is uſed in Daniel, vii. 2. The four winds of the 


heaven Irn ſtrove (or ruſhed forth) upon the great ſea, In their iſſuing 
forth they frove, or contended, + Plato in Timæus. 


ſeated the purpoſes of the proud rebels at Babel, 
ho refuſing to migrate, the land they poſſeſſed was 


It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of this eſſay, 


knowledge and recollection muſt be exerciſed a little; 
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David, whoſe compoſitions abound with recollections 9 
and exulting meditations upon, the hiſtory of times priqz 
to that wherein he * lived, ſeems to have alluded to thi 
event, in Pſalm lv. ver. 9. Deſtroy them, O LORD, a 
divide their tongues; and when he wrote the SONG 
Pſalm xviii. he appears to have intended the commemoratio 
of the' hiſtory of the confuſion at Babel, and of the 
diſperſion by the diviſion of the earth. 

The earth ſhook, and trembled ; the foundations of th 
hills moved, and were ſhaken, becauſe HE was wroth. 

There went a ſmoke out in Els preſence ; and fire out 
of his mouth, devoured; coals were kindled by it. 
Hr bowed the heavens alſo, and came down; ; darkne 
was under hrs feet. 

Hz rode upon the cherubim, and did fly; yea, he did N 
upon the wings of the wind. 

Hz made darkneſs His ſecret place; His pavilion round 
about nin, were dark waters and thick clouds of the ſky 

At the brightneſs of his preſence, his thick Clouds re- 
moved, hail ſtones and coals of fire. 
The Lord alſo thundered in the heavens; the Higheſt gave 
His voice, hail ſtones and coals of fire. 

H ſent forth mis arrows, and ſcattered them ; AE ſhot 
out lightnings, and diſcomfited them. 


lla 


fly 


| 'Then 


* About 1260 years after the deluge. 
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Then the channels of waters were ſeen, the foundation 
the world was diſcovered, at thy rebuke—O Lord | at the 
aſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. #F 


Alian tells us, + from Theopompus, of a diſcourſe between 
Midas the Phrygian, and Silenus. 

« Silenus ? above all informed Midas, that Europe, A ſia 
and Tybia, ought to be conſidered as iſlands, which the 
ocean Wholly ſurrounded: that the part of the world 
beyond this, ought only to be eſteemed the continent, as 
it was of an immenſe extent. Is it not America? 

Plato, in Timæus, relates a tradition he had received 
fom Solon, concerning an iſland called Atlantis, which 
was larger than Lybia and Aſia, from whence WAS (i. e. 
in paſt time) an eaſy paſſage to all the continent which 
was oppoſite (America) That within the mouth or 

5F at entrance 


his phraſe, the 4/a/f of the breath, the ruſhing of the waters as the 
iſbing of the four winds in the laſt ſection, intimates to us, that this 
deſolation was effected by an exertion of the Almighty w or Divine 
Spirit. The divine power, that ſo confounded the /zp or language of the 
ſons of Ham, at Babel, is the ſame that. operated upon the apoſtles at 
Pentecoſt, when the languages were given to enable them to teach 
the Goſpel : by this power of the Spirit of Truth, an univerſal language 
may be reſtored. HE is the SPIRIT, by whom the prophets, and 
the apoſtles taught: HIS influence or operation may be ſeen and 
known by every man; His power being manifeſt in the conſciences of 
all men, in whoſe faces it is ſo obvious, that the lyar's countenance max 
be ſeen to accuſe his lips of falſhood : this 8P1R1T of truth is that di- 
vine, energic, efficient power, whoſe abſence is deprecated in our ſolemn 
aſſemblies, or cir-c-es, when they unite in this petition, . Take not thine 
Holy Spirit from us.” 1 5 
+ &lian, Hiſt. Var. lib. iii. c. 18. + Noah. 


d 
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entrance. of the ocean was a gulph with a narro 


entry.“ | 
ee That the land which cm che ſea, called nzaarn 


Pelag-o3, WHERE THE DIVISION WAS MADE, might be cally 
a continent : That there had happened a dreadful earthqual 
and inundation, which continued a whole day and night 
when the ad Atlantis, being overwhelmed, ſunk beneat 
the ocean. | T1 

Some tradition of this event appears to exiſt among the 
inhabitants of Ozahizee, or George's iſland, in the South ſeas; 
who have an opinion that“ the greateſt part of the earth 
or main land, is placed at a great diſtance eaſtward; 
and that their land was broken off or ſeparated from ij 
whilſt the Deity, Maw-we, was drawing it about the 1, 
before he reſolved upon its ſituation.” The North American 
Indians, alſo, have a tradition that their fathers were ſeparated 
from a vaſt continent in the Eaſt. The iſles of Great Britain, 
and mount Teneriff on the iſland of Santa Crux, appear 
to be evidential fragments of this — diſruption. Bri-t-ai-1 
ſignifies © 7he enduring broken one. 

The he or diviſion of the earth by ſeas, ariſing W 

the different ſhores, is naturally delineated in the form of 
H. That aſpirate“ is, in power, a diminiſhed A: its name i * 
in the French is auſb, which gives a true idea of its 
origin: it is not an A perfectly, but it partakes of the pro- 
perties of that /y-bol; it is an A-i/b character. The Engliſh 
8 name 


% Wiſe's Enquiries, p. 135. 
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me for II is nearly as we ſound each, and implies one 
o: it is a ſymbol that 1s divided, or each-ed : thoſe 
o names for that Hanbol appear to point out its origin, 
hon the general principle of letters being Hanbols of 
CA-TI-ON.. A, the rad-ic-al of H, fignifies a moun- 
lin, (moſt probably Ararat): by the radical ſymbol 
he hiſtory of the deluge, and ſalvation from it, appears 
be repreſented : the 15 or diviſion of the earth, by 
e Atlantic, was not ſo tremendous a diſpenſation a8 
be deluge, but did in a gray degree reſemble = as. ne 
, or A-iſb, doth the A: the perpendicular lines || | are 
natural delineation of two ſhores; and the —, or 
jizontal line from ſhore to ſhore; intimates their former 
nion. The aſpirate H was ſometimes made F and ſome- 
mes“ I: each of thoſe ſemi-forms appears to have a refer- 
ice to the occurrence attributed to it. It is further to be 
marked, that aw-i/b doth fignify water-iſh.; and therefore 
oth A and H appear to be hiſtorical ſymbols of the two 
noſt important changes the earth ever underwent by that 


ement. 


. | Virgil 


* T. OCTAVIVS THALLVSE VIBIA RAODE 
SAPPIENA LYC1NIS MATRIS 
D. M. D. DIGITIO PHARNACE 
DIS MANIB. SACR. IVNIA PANNYCHIS. 


n this inſcription the 1 occurs four times —Fabrett Sylloge — 
195. 


TT 0 7 
Virgil ſeems to allude to the hiſtory of this tremendoy 
occurrence, in En. 111, ver. 525 


— * Th' Italian ore, 
cc And fair Sicilia's coaſt were ONE, before 


 * An earthquake caus the flaw, the roaring tides 
6e The paſſage broke, that land from land divides; | 


«K And where the land retired, the Tuſhing ocean rides,” 


Many other teſtimonies might have been added from the 


antient poets, but they muſt be deferred. 

We ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that the ſeveral dif 

penſations of the ALMIGHTY, in peopling the world, ar 
repreſented to us in the rad-ic-al ſymbols of what we 
now call our Al phabet ; which appear to be hiPorical and 
local ſymbols, each of them conveying a diftin& ide, 
yielding a diſtin ſound, and formed by diſtinct "PSY 
or the "- of _— 
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c H APT 
if 1 | 
0 | 715 | 
% the Powers of the rap-1c-ar Symbols ; the Properties of 
the Primitive Language ; ; and the Excellency of the 


0 


, Eng ſp Sac- ſon. 


0 


* 


E have conſidered the Yan and Flaoz, the matter 
and the form, exiſting in our (pzbely) rod-elr, 
or eſſential forms, as having been primarily repreſented by 
extended and circled branches : ſuch repreſentations appear 
to have been perfectly known to the Sac-ſons; for their 
word kynehelmar (radically ci-n-el- m- ar) is tranſlated by ſerta, 
which ſignifies both a line, and a wreath or circle.* Many 


;;”; · 
* Alynie Gram. de Numero. ; 


\. I, 


T 20+ } | 
corroborating examples of the application of branches tft 
Jymbols or letters, are not only to be traced through the 
works of the heathen writers, but are alſo found upon Mali 
great variety of the Abraxas, mentioned by Monifauco jr 
and in .the delineations upon the Ifiac Table. Drawing 
from both will be inſerted in the future work, to ſupport pr 
the general idea: at preſent, a ſpecimen "7 is offered in 
bs. 7. and $. or 

The words branch, rod, and flaff, convey to the * n 
ſtanding the idea of extent; for, of & branch, a rod offi 
af is formed: hence our Sac-ſon anceſtors called the 
knowledge or ſcience of letters Sczp-cpzpe, Staft-craft : the 
word aß, applied to letters, is very expreſſive ;. for it int- 
mates, that letters derived from rods or faffs are becom 
the 41 or , of knowledge. 


2 the RAD-IC-AL Symbols in the Table in their Order. 


by 2. ] the firſt rad-ic-al ſymbol, is a delineation of an er- 
tended rod or flaff, in its natural ſtate. We give it the 
pre-eminence according to the order of nature: | is the 
Jimbo of altitude, i. e. height and depth, or extenſion from 
one object 70 another : : hence the Hebrew + (lamed) which 
anſwers in power to our 1, fignifies both from and zo but 
which of the two {mbols, dor 1, is moſt expreſſive of the 


idea intended to be conveyed by. both figures, is ſubmitted 
to 


111 

0 the reader; who at the ſame time may recollect, that 
tze beſt writers on language have ſaid, (and our reaſon 
alents to the aſſertion) that the primordial characters, or 
pmbols of the primitive language, muſt have been moſt s IME 
in their form, and moſs Exyrsssive of the ideas they re- 


preſented. 
As the radical idea of the radical Hnbol | is that of from 


one thing to another, ſo the concomitant idea alſo retain 
in them an affinity to the radical idea Hence 

The /ymbol | repreſents a ſceptre, nd denotes power, 
which, in its operations, reaches or extends from the SovE- 
ion Zo the ſubject; or a rod (another name for ſceptre) 
which extends from the ſheriff, executively, zo the people. The 


from one place to another. The ſymbol repreſents a branch 
of a tree, which extends from the trunk zo-wards the zenith; 
and a branch of a family, which extends from one generation 
1% the ſucceeding. The ſound of | expreſſes, in Hebrew E/, 
the name of the Moſt High Gop, whoſe power reaches 
from nvsELE ro all his creatures and all their actions: 
| alſo ſignifies a rule or meaſure; thence our ell meaſure, 
W or, as the Sac-ſons called it, ell-n, that is, e/l-one, or one 

formed from the ell, or long thing. The found of the 


ſymbol | is uniformly the ſame in all nations, (whoſe lan- 


guages were not mixed) and is formed by the tongue ſtrik- 


Ing againſt the lower part of the lower gums, and riſing 


from them to the upper part of the upper gums. 


| or |-in-e repreſents a ro-ad, and a ri-v-er, that extends 
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This /ymbo! of extent, and the badge of executive power, 
appears to have been received in all ages, and by (nearly 


all nations: hence, probably, the univerſal regard ſhewn to 


fass among the Druids, and of the general uſe of walking 

 fraffs, which, were it not for ſome ſuch primitive cuſtom, 
would appear ridiculous, becauſe uſeleſs, eſpecially to youy 

_ | WO. 

3. O the ſecond rad-ic-al ſymbol, is expreſſed by a 
| . or © haf bended round. We give this the ſecond place 
in the table, becauſe it is as a matrix to all the other 

| ſymbols, whence, or rather wherein, they are formed, © is 

the ſymbol of the horizon or boundary of fight, which, 
being the primordial boundary of fight to the firſt man,“ 
became ſymbolic of a boundary of habitation to all ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and ſtill remains ſo. A circle conveys, uni- 
verſally, the idea of circumſcription : : hence the phraſe, 
the circle of acquaintance. The circles of Germany are 
boundaries of different ſtates or principalities: the ring is de- 
ſcriptive of the lo-c-al poſſeſſion of any community, ſmall or 
great, eſpecially of a family; and, by ellipſis, it ſignifies the 
family itſelf : hence the Sac-ſon mazo-ninc, a kinſman, or one 
that was eligible to be adopted or received into the family, 
or rinc (ring) of aſſembly, to make the number twelve, in 
caſe of default in the right line; ſuch was made a cin-Aghr, 

i. e. was high-ed or exalted to be one of the Ain. 

| | | The 


+ See Chap. ii. §. 4. and Chap. uw. §. 2. + Chap. i. F. 6. 


. ( 105 ] 
T by circle hath already been hinted at,* as the omg 
wherein the primordial aſſemblies were held 5 mw ” 
Wicbate, conſultation, and rejoicing : the latter 1 e, 
ling may have been the origin of our May-po e 4 5 " 
's a line and a circle) and the cuſtom of king the mai : v * 
niſcleto (MIS-TEL-To) that was hung thereon; for, 5 uc a = 
1 blies, the inclinations of the young people were di _ 5 
to be hindered, but to be promoted for the genera "ea i Dh, 
The ring (rinc) given at marriage, was and is 5 r > 
or ſignificant badge, whereby it may be "I n 2 by 
woman had forſaken or left her own ring, or oy _ 
was admitted into another ring, or family; an | gs | 
raſon the ring is put upon her /ef/, or * + mi 
the right being the uſeful hand, the other was 4 * : 
employed ; yet, that hand was to be noticed or - f 
the to-Een put thereon : the verb 7o-ken, or * 8 
evidently the ſame word as the noun roh, whereby thing 
4 3 in the paternal coat of arms of 1 850 —_— 
illuſtrious, and gracious 1 wy : "ana . 
is fo ſingular, and ha 
* the code muſt excuſe a digreilion to con- 


late it. TY 
* 3 of Her MajzsTy were of the Belge, 4 e 
f the Pela/vians, or ſons of Peleg, who ſeparated, or divided, 
of the Pela/gians, 1 
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( 106 ] 


by voluntary obedience to the divine command, * / ;þ; 


earih,” The primitive migrators ever drove their cattle be >fore 


them, and ſettled or refted in ſuch places, as the cattle by theirlf 


ſmell choſe to reſt in: hence an ox was called a ſec-er 
or ſeeker x If the land, thus found by the cattle, was 
in other reſpects ſuited to the wants or convenience of the 
migrators, they fixed themſelves upon that ſpot, and formed 
themſelves into communities, which were ever circular: hence, 


to this day, the idea exiſts in the Germanic circles: and 


we commonly ſay, we have walked round a city, town, or 
borough, though that city, town, or borough, Hung, ſhould 
be of an indeterminate form, an octagon, an hexagon, a 
ſquare, or an oblong; nor can we get rid of the idea of 
| walking round, even ba we ſpeak of a /quare; as Grok: 
venor Square, St. James's Square, &c. &c. 


The land thus diſcovered by the /ec-ers or oxen, and fixed 


upon by the migrating colony, was formed into a receptacle 
for the circle or rinc (ring) of the community, and obtained 
the name of burg: the colony that fixed there, being very 
numerous, were called micel,+ which fignifies, in Sac-ſon, 
many; fo that the name Mecklinburg, or Micel-in-burg, 


ſignifies the city wherein are many inhabitants: Micel, many ; 


in, IN, or within; burg, A CITY, 
The 
+: + Chap. v. hi. 6. 
+ A pure primitive word, ins - uſed by thoſe people * 
retain the antient language: the word mucle, or muckel, in the Scotiſh, is a 


corruption of the Sac- ſon micel, though the lowland Scotiſh were of 


the Sac-ſon race. 


TH... 

T he word burg ſignifies a circle or hole; the idea being 
ken from the 4ore or hole in which conies hide themſelves, 
called a burrough. The firſt migrators, not having 
veniencies to build, uſed ca- ves, or burroughs, which 


x 


ge alſo circular. 

The /ec-er,* or ox, fo diſcovering a 9283 ſituation for the 
ele or community, is commemorated in her Majeſty s pa- 
mal eſcutcheon, whereon is the front of the head of an ox, 


* 


onde 


jlled out a fituation for the ring or community. 
Badges to diſtinguiſh rings, or families, appear to have been 


6—  w'2 


ges contained diſtinctions within them, to denote what 
gor family the bearer derived from: ſome Iriſh families 
atinue to uſe that diſtinction to this day in writing their 
mes; thence, O*Weil, O* Hara, OBrian, &c. doth ſig- 

y thoſe that are of the circle, ring, or family of Veil, 
ira, Brian, &c. But at the Cruſades, the prieſts of that 
} R | ned hs "ge 


* The late archbiſhop Secker (SEC-ER) bore i in ; bis eſcutcheon the front o an 
thead, or-the head 7 the SEEK-ER: it is alſo remarkable, that the antient 
2 family of Widarington (W1DE-RING=-TON) did bear the ſame in their 
tcheon : oth theſe circumſtances ſuggeſt a confirmation of our inveſtigation of 
word SEC-ER,. WIDE-RING-TON 7s the town of the WIDE-=RING. 
lt reader may fee a very curious anecdote of the WIDDRING TON. family, in 
lt elegant antient poem called THE HERMIT or WARKwoRTH,F ao herein 
learned and. judicious editor hath done Juſtice to one of the prettig poems in 
Engliſh language: it eus its origin by its native f. mplicty and ex- 
ive ftyle. 

＋ Printed for 8. Leacroft. 


th a ring in his 79/e, that being the organ whereby he 


{higher antiquity than the Cruſades ; and, probably, ſuch 
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age (thoſe ſtimulators to the deſtruction of knowledge a 


antiquity) ſubſtituted the Phoenician or Ethiopic ©, (whidſih, 


character anſwers in power to our O) as a proper figullſh 
to contain the devices that diſtinguiſhed families; and, 
our reproach, we (till uſe that form for our diſtinctio 
ridiculouſly calling it a fhie/d; without reflecting that t 
antient ſhields of China, Greece, Rome, &c. were roun; 
but, to return to our rad-ic al ſymbol, O. 

The circle being the form wherein antient aſſemblies we 
always held, our anceſtors called them the cir-c (kirk) 
round place, and held ſuch places for aſſembling in t 
higheſt veneration.* The Hebrews had the ſame regard 
their places for religious aſſembling ; and their charade 
{0in) i. e. o-in, anſwers in ſound and power to our cir 
or letter O; fo that they had the idea, but not the Hin 
to repreſent it. Our cir- cel ſignifies an aſſembly, and 
' boundary : their By (om) ſignifies to aſociate, and a bol 


U e 


- © dary or priſon, This ſimilarity of the ſounds, and ideas eh 


preſſed by them in the Hebrew and Sac-ſon languages, ſus; 
_ geſted the firſt idea of tranſpoſing the Hebrew character 
into the Sac-ſon of the ſame denomination, whereby mam an 
Hebrew words may be perfe&tly underſtood by any perl: 
who only know the Hebrew letters. A ſmall Lexicon, « 

this principle, will be offered to the 8 in the futur 


work. . | th 


Th 


Tat 


* See Chap. iv. F. 5. Stone-henge. 


[ 109 ] 

al The Jews, by the ſecond commandment, were prohibited 
nic uſe of the circle: that ordinance doth et appear to 
gute referred merely to images of men, or of beaſts, or to the 
eavenly bodies, otherwiſe conſidered than as orbs or circles; 


od the antient Jewiſh doctors underſtood the prohibition, as 
It 


1}, ſphere, and circle, are ſynonymous words. The word 
age doth fignify a circle“ that ſhall endure; as that 
foure will do till time ſhall be no more: it is the acknow- 
kdged /y9mbol of eternity; and the matrix of the forms 
f all bodies, all arts, all ſcience, and all literature: to 


fe, Who can view the infide of the cupola of St. Paul's, 
without admiration and delight? the horizon from the 


it ſea, without exalted emotions of the uind? 

"© Moſes, under the above-mentioned prohibition, appears to 
Wave rejected the circles of the Chaldaic ſymbols; yet in 
nai he adhered + to the general form of thoſe characters. 
The characters of Moſes manifeſtly reſemble the Chaldaic, 
and the ms f of a OF: tnot of GOD, but of Moſes, 
R 2 under 


* Chap. v. 4 z. 
+ Compare, impartially, the Chaldaic and the Hebrew characters in 
the Plate, fig. 1. 


} See the opinion of the literati on the alteration of the Hebrew cha- 
raters, . v. F. 4. Note > 4 


aimon. in Miſneh aſſures us: it is to be remembered, that 


ich may be added, that a circle is ever pleaſing to the 


bills at Dulwich and Blackheath; from Saliſbury plain, or 
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under the immediate PARTI of "A SPIRIT that ca 
Not err. 

+. The prohibition to Mak appears to have been the found; 
tion of the ſecond commandment. | The word image 
have inveſtigated ; and the word idol is ſynonymous there 
unto. What the Greek tranſlation doth render an 7721094 
the Shaldhic doth render an idol * in the Hebrew (4 
doth ſignify both an idol and nothing : hence the apoſi] 
Paul daithj ee an idol is nothing.” Here we gain an in 
veſtigation: er. 4A rod, formed into a cirele, is { 
mere vacuum, Pl nothing, an Q. or cy pher, and is ſo under 
ſtood in our days. The word idol, radically, ſignifies th 
high-ed « or exalted N i. e. the exaltation of the circle an 
line: the making them the object of religious regard v 
probably, the origin of idolatry. : to this thoſe Hebrew doctor 
aſſent, who ſay, The root of . the commandment again 
idolatry, ic, that men ſhould. not ſerve any of all the crea 
tures, angel, nor SPHERE, (circle) mor far, . &c. 
Analogous to this idea, the May-pole and garland {line 
and. circle) were regarded by the antient-Engliſh, In Raſing- 
Lane, London, in Gerard's (or Giffor's) Hall, was kept a pl 
pole of forty ſeet long, and fifteen inches. about, fabuloulyl 
reported to have been a giant's STAFF, which Stow has 
Proved to be a Apr. pole preſerved 8 8 from old cuſtom Mr 


to 


* Ainſworth on Gen. xx. + 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
+} Maimon. in Miſneh, Treat. of Idol. Ch. ii. F. 1. Ainſworth on Gen. x. 


Www 

o be ſetup in Summer, and at Chriſtmas ; at which feſti- 
al it was decked with Holme and ivy; and for that pur- 
oe a ladder of the fame length was kept with it. 

An ignorant prieſt, named Stephen, the curate of Cree 


lurch, preaching at St. Paul's, inveighed againſt the May- 
pole, or ſhaft, (in the next pariſh, thence now called St. An- 
rw Underſbaft) and called it an del, (high-ed-ol) which 


o ſtirred up his hearers, that in the afternoon they went 


limſelf.“ 


In order to perfect the circle or ring from the line or 
gether, + whereby the ring became complete: hence our 
moſt bear-ti-ful figure upon earth, fa figure that cannot 


time. The conjunction of the two ends of the bough, 
Percy the circle or ring became complete, appears to be 
tboughtleſsly commemorated by the precious ſtones commonly 
placed in the rings now worn; and on the high or upper part 


If | | | thereof, z 


* Strype's Life of Stow. Gerard's Hall is now an inn. Beneath the 


„ pvement, which is equal with the ſtreet, are the remains of the roof of an 


atient building, perhaps 4. Church; the arches whereof remaining intire, 
are of juſt N and workmanſhip : the building 1 is 70W an e 
ae-vault, A. D. | 

+ See the Caduoens, fig. 4. and | Abraxas, fig. 6. 
y It Recollect Chap. iy. . 7. 


v the place where it hung, and violently took it down, 
kwed it in pieces, and burnt it. Stow heard this ſermon 
rait bougb, it was neceſſary to tie or twiſt the ends thereof 
word beau-ty; the bow or bea, being tied, repreſented the 


but pleaſe the eye, and will Se-ay, or endure to the end of 
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LIED 
thereof, where, originally, was the Tis or completion of 
the ring the circumſtance gives us the radix of our te 
mination 216 or ty; which word ever bears in it the ide! 
of completion. | 

The ſound of the be? O is formed by contraQting th 
lips into a circle or ring, and breathing full and ſtrong. 

$. 4 The ſubſequent /y-bo/s, derived from their above-men 
' tioned parents, will be found, like them, to be perfectly hiſtorica 
declarers ;* but before they could have been formed fro 
their parental radix, it became neceſſary they ſhould be broken, 
and their forms altered; accordingly, two important hiſtorical 
occurrences appear to have firſt broken each of the two 
radical ſymbols into two parts, or rather diflocated the 
in the midſt: theſe hiſtorical occurrences, being ſuch as all 
the human race are concerned in, are well repreſented by 
the ſymbols S and A. 

C, or 8, the third rad-ic-al ſymbol, repreſents a d://ocatts 
circle, or orb, with one of its parts tranſpoſed ; probably, to 
intimate to us, that at the /all ſome great alteration was 
made by the offended DEITY, in the primordial form of 
the earth's orb: 


&« Some ſay as bid his angels turn n 
& The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
„From the ſun's axle; they with labour puſb d / 
% Oblique the centric globe : ſome ſay the ſun 
| « at 


* See Chap. v. f. 3. 


( a } 


| «K Was bid turn reins from th equinoctial rode 


* 


La, 


Like diſtant breadth to Taurus with the ſeav n 
Atlantic „ers, and the Spartan 7wins 

Up to the Tropic crab ; thence down amain 

« By Leo, and the Virgin, and zhe Scales, 

« 4s deep as Capricorne, to bring in change 


« Of ſeaſons to each clime.”* 8 


« 


ew 


La) 


& 


* 


This, and every other evil that befell the earth, man, and 
other creatures thereon, was effected by the machination of 


not the Gop) of this world; and, for his aſſuming the form 
nd ſagacity of the /erpenz, is called by that name in the 
cred writings. This hiſtorical fact appears to be well com- 
memorated in our third radical Hnbol, which, in its form 
and ſound, reſembles the d. W orb, and the crooked bifſ-ing 
ſerpent, 

The radical ideas of the 1 bal 8 are / imilituds and ex! Jon 
ence; which ideas run through our whole language, and are 
1 if not entirely, «niver/al, The concomitant ideas 
pettaining to this ſymbol cannot be here enlarged upon : its 
ſcund is formed by bending the tongue like a ſerpent, 
pointing the tip thereof to the upper teeth, and cauſing the 


breath to ruſb forth with an hiſhng ſound, whereby the 


froke and hiſs of a ſerpent are deſcribed. 


§. 5» 

* Milton's Pasa Loſt, Book x. ver. 668. &c. 
+ See Dr. Kennicott's iſt Diſſertation, on the Creation 5 Fall of Man; 
alſo Mr. Barrington's Eſſay on the ſeveral Diſpenſations, &c. vol. 1. 


the fallen ſpirit,} who thenceforward became the high-one 
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ö. 54 A, the fourth radical ſymbol, is a returned, or din 
cated line, which repreſents the outlines of a mountain — what 
mountain ſo probable as that of Ararat? whereon Noah (Deuca 
lion) and his family, who were to people the whole earth, 
were preſerved. 

The radical ideas pertaining to the /ymbol A are utiliy 
and duration. The form of A is permanent, as our archi-ſſſhe 
tects well know, who ftill uſe it in building; it is the gab!. 
Our progenitors were ſaved by its antitype a mountain, the 
matter whereof was durable, and became the means of the dara- 
tion of mankind to this day: A the type of the mountain, is 
allo the type of duration, and was uſed by the Sac-ſons to 
expreſs that idea : thence A duration, A A long duration, 
A A A eternal duration: hence our old Engliſh phraſe, © for 
ever and for Ay.” Ay fignifies the high A, or the A high, 
Analogous to the Saxon, the antient [Iriſh called a hill, or 
promontory, by this ſound.* In many languages A is ſynony- 
mous to the, which is expreſſed in them by le; hence the 
affinity in the forms of A and | in the Gothic, Greek, and 
other languages. A, the /y-:bo/ of a mountain, con- 
veys the idea of altitude, and | is altitude abſtractedly: 
thence the relation that ſubſiſts between thoſe two ſymbols, | 
as may be more particularly ſeen in the plates of Navis 
General and Oriental Grammar: therein the Syriac ay 

and 


* FocLolz Gaoidbeilge-Shagſmach at the end of Lhuyd's Archzolog. 


d 1 

nd lamed bid alſo an affinity in their formt; perhaps 
for the reaſons already ſuggeſted concerning A and l. The 
brms of the Greek characters A A A (Ald) intimates that 
he A may have been the origin of them: the conjecture is 
orroborated by the affinity of the powers attributed to them, 
rhen prefixed to nouns; for, in that caſe, they become 
early ſynonymous. For other examples of the elliptic powers 
of letters, ſee Lhuyd's Archæologia. 


The affinity between. A and 1 may have W of a very 


early date; and allo that between the: Chaldaic aleph and 
med: both of them are formed in our diagram; the 
brzer by the black lines, and the latter by the dotted lines. 


lompare fig. 11. with the Chaldaic aleph and lamed in 


bp. I. 


The ſound of the ſymbol A is formed by railing the upper 


lip, ſo as to form the /ymbol, and breathing deliberately 
rang and uniform; that is, making a durabie found to ex- 
eſs the ſymbol of duration, 

The prieſts who promoted the Cruſades, made an im- 
plicit obedience to their intrigues, the teſt of knowledge and 
piety ; the heralds in thoſe. times . co-operated with the 


priefts in concealing truth from the people, and pre- 


lending to a knowledge of myſteries that never exiſted: 


both affected parade and ſow, whereby they gulled the 


world, eſpecially thoſe families who were weak enough to 
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1 
g0 © on their errands to the Holy Land, among whoſe deſcendant 
the A is fill uſed to diſtinguiſh them, in what is ridiculoyſ] 
called conr-armour : our heralds call the A 4 cheveron, and 
ſay it is the ſymbol of permanency (duration) being derive 
from the gable end of the roof of a houſe ; which is a: 
rivation from a derivation. It is ſomewhat remarkable, tha 
GABLE' and GAVAL are ſynonymous, and ſignify GAVE 
ALL: the ſymbol A, that repreſents the GAVE-ALL, dot 
alſo ſignify aleph, or ALL-HAVE : the ſynonyma is in the 
ſounds, and in the ideas pertaining to atten and A. 

It muſt be acknowledged, the public are greatly in 
debred to thoſe gentlemen, who, by indefatigable applicatio 
to the ftudy of heraldry and antiquity, have reſcued man 
important pieces of hiſtory from the tooth of time: there 
remains much to be diſcovered by them; and their reſearche 
would be more ſucceſsful, if they would rcjeft their favourite 
but ridiculous maxim, that he year of ufurpation, robbery 
and rapine, 1066, is the period when their ſtudies ſhoulc 
commence : the contrary is true, if words and things illumine 
each other. 


F. 6. The fifth ſymbol 5b is formed by the applicatio 
of the line to the Fele, whereby the caſt fide is cut off fro 

the weſt. 
Ihe eaſt is s poſſeſſed by the Cov of Shem, from who 
the MESSIAH 1 to the courſe of nature) proceeded 
"The 


= r 
The Hebrew cu (ſhem) fignifies the moſt glorious part f 
th world, a nation, a rack, honour, glory, a good name, and an 
oſembly of honourable perſons. From D, 10 be, and eſt, eaſt, 
omes our word be//; the eaſt is the beſt part of the 
gobe: hence our ſuperlative termination %, as in wiſe- 
if, white-e/f, &c. for moſt wiſe, moſt white, e. 

The ſymbol b ſignifies a fixed place, or be-ing : analo- 
rus hereto, the Hebrew 2 (beth) ſignifies a houſe, which 
s a be-ing, or a place to be-in; which is the radical 
ea pertaining to, and deſcribed by the A and form 


f b. 


The ſound of bi is fra 55 BE the lips, and open- 


ng them at the inſtant of breathing: the action deſcribes 
the lower. part of the figure upon the /ips. 


6. 7. ED the ſixth ſymbol, is the chaſm, ca- -in, of FEY 
ircle that remained after D was cut off by the line: the 
weſt fide of the circle was the inheritance of Japbet, 
and continues to be the poſſeſſion of ſuch of his offspring 
s were "perſuaded to migrate into a ca-pacious part of 
the circle of the earth, "OY * ſuited to their enlarged 
migrations. | 

The /ymbol C is related in Ane ſound, and power, to 
the Hebrew 2 (gimel) ; but the radical properties of C ap- 
pear to be better expreſſed by the 3 (coph) : 2, Pp, and 2, 
partake of the ſound and idea which pertain to our C: hence 
, — TO. "3 
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a or ca-e, to be elated or J. ſted up, as are the upper parts: 
o 1 55 55 and C: hence alſo Mp (i. e. ca-t) a pelican, a vora-WC 
cious bird of prey; j analogous to our ca- t, a voracious animal 
of prey: the ſame idea, and the ſame /ound to expreſs that 
idea, was perfectly well known to our | Sac-ſon predeceſſo, 
who called a goo/e a ca-as. a 
The rad-ic-al idea of the Hunbol C, is capacity for reception Il 
the {ymbol is truly formed by opening the mouth, and D 
ſounding gutturally ca, as doth a raven. | 0 
The true ſound of C is harſh, as we pronounce K 2 
the abſurdity of having two ſymbal; to expreſs one ſound, 
or two ſounds to expreſs one idea, is apparent,“ and hath 
been long lamented by the beſt judges of language : : having 
already hinted at that abſurdity, f it only remains to obſer, 
that the reaſon of the fibilate or bi/ing ſound being given 
a” C, appears to be from its participation of the form of 
the 8: C being the upper part of the 8, is thence ſounded 
e, that is, 8 he; or the he of, or pertaining to, S. 
| In. honor to the Sac- ſon tongue, we muſt obſerve, that 
* kn is no other harſh ſound or ſymbol (to expreſs our 
ſound t K) than the C, which being the primitive guttural 
or harſh ſound, one would think it ſufficient to expreſs our 
termination ic, as in public, muſic, &c. but we have been 
too fond of novelty and redundancy, and therefore for ic 
„ 5 wa 


* See Chap. i. F. 4. 4 Chap. i. F. 5. + Verſtigan Reſtit. Vocab. 
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0 
Cs the K being two.“ The propriety may be judged of by 


once writing publiccc: this is mentioned as an cxample of 


practice that is nearly exploded. 
The Normans ſeem to have fixed the abſurd ſibilate ſound, 


ind the redundant harſh /ymbols, upon our antient radical 
language: the effects thereof cannot be totally eradicated, 


motion by a law that ſhall determine the power of our ſymbols, 
and the orthography of our words. 

Such a law would do honor to 

THE GREATEST MONARCH UPON THE EARTH. 


"$8; d, the ſeventh rad-ic- al Hinbol, is formed by the 
application of the line to the weſt fide of the circle. The weſt 
was poſſeſſed by Japbet, or Dis :+ the word Dis, radicall y 
inveſtigated, ſignifies D-his, the 5 being redundant, The name 
given to the Hebrew + (the character of equal power to 


the weſtern part of the circle of the _ to Dis. 


ſound is Tis, or  identicity of matter, thing, or place: 


hence DE, for VO: in _— of the 8 tongues. D 


1 
"2 18 


* see the Radical Table. 
T Lact. Div. Inſtit. Lib. i. Cap. 2. Peron Antiq. of Nations, Ch. xiv. 


but by the good ſenſe of the people, agitated or put into 


our d) is daleth, which, radically inveſtigated, ſignifies the 
good I-ath, or the good poſſeſſion : : ſuch, undoubtedly, with A 


The radical | idea pertaining | this ſymbol and 


uſed ich; which, in effect, is ſpelling thoſe words with * 5 


T 10 7 


acknowledged this ſynonyma: their character for d was d; 
and they uſed 8 for Th, wana varies from d "OY by a daſh 
acrols the top. 


he he found of d is formed by opening the hs and ſtriking 
the tip of the tongue quick againſt the verge of the roof 
next the upper gums, and breathing ſtrong at the inſtant the 
tongue is taken away. 
F. 9. The /ath, or central pert ap the reh, which appear 


to have been the portion of Ham and his deſcendants, re- 


mains now to be conſidered. 2 

The comparative ſilence of the {acted writings concerning 
Ham, ſuggeſts a ſuſpicion, that he was judged unworthy of 
being frequently noticed there: the text ſays, he /aw the impiciy 
| of his ſon Canaon : his ſeeing, implies his approbatiom, whereby 
he was brought under the predicament, of an abettor. He 
ſhould have been * corrector of the impiety of his children, 
when they contemned the promiſed MEss Tan, rebelled againſt 
the firſt command, FILL. THE EARTH, and projected the 
building of Babel to defeat the purpoſe of the ALMIGHTY : 
' for this impiety and rebellion, Ham's ſon Canaan was 
frraitened, ſbut up between his brethren, || that he. might 
become the ſervant of ſervants; or, as the Chal- 
dee text renders it, a working ſervant moſt baſe and 


vile. 


+ See the Radical Table. See Chap. iv. F. 4. Gen. ix. ver. 22. 
| See Chap. iv. §. 5. and Fig. 2, 9, 10, 12. 


is radical + to 7, and alſo to Th: the Sac-ſons ever 
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vile: ' JYhen men become ſervants, Gop taketh away half their 


underſtandings.+ Hee, probably, the reader's thoughts may 


extend to the dark benighted Laplanders in the north, and to 


the Africans, the Hottentots, and the other inhabitants of the 
ſouth ; all of whom have ſome cuſtoms wherein they agree, 
eſpecially that of dancing in a ring, and feaſting round a fire; 
which cuſtoms may have been derived from the knowledge their 
progenitors had of Noah's family being aſſembled around 
the firſt ſacrifice after the deluge, before the 0 (peleg) or 
diviſion of the earth by the riſe. of the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, and other ſeas * A juſt idea of that tremendous 
diviſion may be received, by conſidering the map of the 
earth on a polar projection: if the reader will place one 


foot of a compaſs in the centre of the north pole, and give 
the other foot a turn from the coaſt of Barbary in the 


latitude of Teneriff, he will find the coaſt of Barbary would, 
in a circular direction, fill up the vaſt bay on the weſt 
fide of the Atlantic Ocean. Tenerif appears as a monu- 
ment of the * or diviſion of the earth, by the dividing 
waters. . 

The Atlantic, the M, editerranean, the Red and other ſeas, 
effectually divide the land, the eaſt from the weſt, and 


the north from the ſouth: thereby, moſt probably, the 


lons of Ham were N into four parts; the South- 
Americans 


＋ Plato EO Legibus, ab Homero, Lib. vi. 
* Chap. iv. by 8. 2 N v. §. 5. 


* 
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Kiericans (Ham-er-ic-ans) from the Africans (Aﬀeric-ang, 
people of the af-ter or remaining kingdom), and the North. 
Americans from the inhabitants of Labrador; ; ſo that the 
people, whoſe language was moſt confuſed, were probably 


_ thoſe, who, for being moſt obſtinate againſt migrating, were 


placed ; at the greater diſtance from each other; the Lap- 


landers in the north, and the Hottentots, and inhabitants of 


George's iſland, in the ſouth: here we cannot but remark 
the glorious refulgency of the attribute of juſtice from 
zl-mih-ers djubren, the Almighty right-one, whoſe Judgments 
are ever diſplayed by the moſt righteous of all laws, Lex 
Talionis,—A particular attention, from future travellers, to 
the languages and cuſtoms of all thoſe people, may probaby 
throw ſome new light on this moſt As” and antient 
12 25 55 

. The diviſion of the poſſeſſion or larb of Ham, 


gives us two other ſymbols : : they are a and u, being his 


8 poſſeſſion, divided into two parts.“ 


, or Il, the eighth radical /ymbo!, fignifies Mit uni 


Bos ar : en is one, and ue is negation : the difference 1 is 


_ only in ſounding the auxiliary vowel. before or after the 
radical. Il is the north or n-or-d end of the poſſeſſion of 


Ham, who is alſo called Chus, or Cus, the þ being redund- 
ant. wa, i. e. cus, fignifies blackneſs, heat, and an Erhiopian. 
It is a fingular corroborating proof of this part of our 


hy potheſis, 


'* Sce the central pricked line in fig. 10. 


br 


1 3 1 
lypotheſls, . that the Ethiopians have ſubſtituted the character 
that deſcribes the fr/} diviſion of the earth into three parts, 
t expreſs their ſound of U, the ſymbol of zheir part of 
hat primordial diviſion, after their confuſion and diſper- 
fon. That character, var, is finely preſerved on the top 
of the Etruſcan (or perhaps Chaldaic) vaſe, fig. 9. whereon 
xe exhibited three remarkable pieces of hiſtory, viz. the 
wpent, by whom the fall was effected; the primordial 
liviion of the earth; and the raven ind dove ſent from 
the ark at the deluge, which, probably, were afterwards 
alled the doves of Dodona, or the oracular doves. 

The Hebrew 2 (nun), anſwers in power to n, and 
mrtakes of its form; but it hath a different aſpect: as the form 
of a is from the pper part of the LATH or central poſſeſſion, “ 
b the ſound of n is formed by ſuſpending the tongue in 
breathing, and then applying it to the upper part of the 
upper gums, and reſting it there until the ſound is completed. 
U, the ninth radical /y-bo/, is the /outrh end of the 
LATH, or poſſeſſion of Cos. The ſound of U is formed by 
contracting the lips into an oblong chaſm, and breathing 
rery ſtrong; which will give an imitation of a whiſtling 
wind the ſtormy /ourh.” bs | 
The ideas pertaining to this /ymbol and Hum are thoſe 


of deformity, een limitation in a contracted poſſeſſion, 
17 lowneſs, 


JG. 


. 9. 10, 12. 
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Jowneſs, murmuring, Ws tumult; and thence, unalleviat 
| diſtreſs. 7 | 

The word /outh is gable Gab 8 inveſtigated 
Leite a limited, - low, diſtreſſed poſſeſſion ; it alſo ſignifte 
a watery, and a /erpented poſſeſſion: —a juſt repreſentation d 
the inhabitants of the ſouthera or do parts of the earth, 
who are in a, ſtate of ſervility, ignorance, indolence, and 
confuſion in their languages: but they will not always remain 
ſo;—The ons of Cus will be called ta yield obedience to th 
Mess1an,* | 

The origin of our a 5 u, as it 15 ho Rated, ap 
pears. to be confirmed by characters Es the ſame powers 
in the Gothic language: therein they have counterchanged 
our a and u, by making our a their v, and vice verſa 
The. Greeks alſo have formed their nu, , or n, with the 
chalet upwards, and their halo, „ or u, nearly reſembling c 
it: this ſhews the primordial affinity of thoſe ſymbols; n 
org alſo appears, moſt obviouſly, to, be commemorated 
in the Hebrew „ vau, and the nun 605, 7:- the Hebrew! 1 
* and, or another : it is indeed fo like the other |, n 
that; they are hardly diſtinguiſhable, | 
The idea of limitation, pertaining to this [ombol,. is bis 
in our Engliſh word wich, which radically . is v-ic, i. e. the 


eee * the Sac-ſon wic, a place of 
10 nf T3. : W | 


* Compare IC. xi. 12 and 15. Xvi. 3: lein . xxvii. 13. Jer. xxx. 17: 
. . Ph. cxlvii. * 1 | 
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hſety 3 thence War-wic, Green-w:c, Hampton-wic, now called 


War-wick, Green-wich, Hampton-wick. Cys was an v-ic: 
thence our word wicked, or ©v-ic-ed man, who is „ ried 
and bound with the chains of his fins, as the Engliſh 
Liturgy doth well expreſs: v-:c ſignifies alſo crookedneſs and 
perverſeneſs, which is v-ic-d-neſs. The malevolency of the 
ymbol U is alſo obvious in the Perſic and Turkiſh lan- 
guages, wherein they ſtigmatize an abandoned, profilgas 
perſon by the word a-v-ar.f ö j * 


$. 11. The north was ever 8 the high place, * 


he northern latitudes are now called the high latitudes. The 
repreſentation of the horizon by the circled bough, and the 
hing of that bough in order to form it into a circle, hath 
already been hinted at.f That formation of the circle, by 
the bended boughs, affords an inveſtigation of the word'berween; 
for whatever was in the centre of that circle,” was between 
the boughs, or 4e-twa-in, i. e. in the midf? of ro: betwixt, 


or be-twa-ic-ſt, is ſynonymous to Be- in; the former is the 


ſuperlative. The word He or tie, by a dies inveſtigation, 


doth ſignify The-bigh-be : 2; the; , bigh, 58-5 being 
redundant ; e, he. The i with a dot (ö) over it is 


a pleonaſm : the Sac-ſons never uſed the dot (), but 


only a ſmall ſtrait ſtroke: the r and the (N are, in fact, 
two is; ; as is allo a y; and the y, which was frequently 


s 1 . uſed 


I Philolo. Miſcel. vol. i. p. 400. 
+ Sect, 3. of this chap. 
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uſed in England after the Norman invaſion, Is, in power, 


expreſſive of three 1's, 


The high part of the circled 9 or ns UE It 


was tied, is well repreſented by a dot (*), which alſo i; 
deſcriptive of the eye of an human body, being placed hy}, 


in the north, or higher part. of the microcoſm, or little 
world, Min. Analogous to this idea, the Welſh do at this 
day call the north, or higheſt part of the world, gogledd, or 


gogledth, * which, radically * eh the n 


or the paſſe Non of the eye. 


I. or 1, the tenth radical hre, 0 eee bets (which 
occaſions objects to appear /m-all)" and utility: an egg is an 
eye, (g and y being ſynonymous) becauſe it is fall and 
uſeful + illand is i-bis-land, or the land of the eye; a 
ſpot of land in an ocean, The Iriſh ey, and the Sac-ſon 
3 are | ny - the fame: . 8 _ _— an 
ifland. - - t 
The Gn 1 and 1 Hebrew * (od). are the ſame in 
power : : in' compoſition they both fignify an efe# ifluing 
from a "cauſe or agent: hence r a /mell, which is the 
effe# or conſequence of breathing through the noſe : | 
can we omit to (obſerve, that the Hebrew God) in e 
poſition, (=) doth repreſent the form of an human eye: 


in like manner the Sac-fon 1 being Placed in the north, 
and 


* Theſe are the ſame words, d and 7, a th, Ong ſynonymous. 
Lhuyd's Archæol. 


— 


E 

nd in the centre of the n in our diagram, fig. 10. re- 
reſents an ect iſſuing from a caigſe; and becomes alſo a 
erfect Hinbol of our word ix; for the 1 is h the n, 
t is obſervable, that the ſymbol i cannot be pronounced 
ithout the ſound of e: ſo cloſe is the affinity of thoſe 
leo ſymbols, that the voice naturally ends in e, in ſounding 
is 
Ir 
the /y72bol E is formed, and becomes ſo nearly allied in 


dur current language; that ſynonyme is alſo common to 
toſe /ymbols of the Hebrew, that anſwer in power and 
bund to our 1. and e. The Hebrew d he (reje& the redund- 


refixed, it is a ſign of the third perſon ſingular; but when 


| (jod) is poſtfixed, it ſignifies the fi perſon ſingular: in 


ike manner our i is the i perſon ſingular; and our E 


powers and ſounds of i and é, induced us to circumflex 


them in the Radical Table. The ſound of the ſymbol i is 


formed by raiſing the tongue hig toward the roof of the 


mouth : the ſound of the /y-7bo/ E is produced by opening 
the /ips, (whereby the C is firſt formed) and breathing 


whilſt the tongue, is ſuſpended between them, as is repre- 
ſented by the /3-760/ E. 
5 | - $52 S6 


the reaſon is obvious; e is the effect of the junction be- 
een i and n, or rather by the inſertion of i in n, whereby 


jower to i, that they are frequently uſed ſynonymouſly in 


nt Y) is E, and contains the mark 1 of an efe# iſſuinr 
rom a cauſe, as doth our ES. When the Hebrew (jod) or i is 


s Fe, the third perſon ſingular. The affinity between the 


r 


FE m8 } 
g. 12. The nion of the | to the C is an accumulatio 
of power, an increaſe; and, as by that union the e 
formed, ſo that /ymbol, in another poſition, gives the elevent 


radical /ymbol o, or m, which ſignifies increaſe, or accumu 
lated power: hence our word hem (the-m) ſignifies ſeveral united 
and the Hebrew x2 ma, ſignifies might, accumulation d 
power, ſynonymous to the Sac-ſon na, which ſignifies more 
or increaſe by accumulation : accumulated power is night. 
T he ſame power F exiſts in the Hebrew , n: BN, en 
is the maſculine plural; but id, en, is the feminine plural 
whereby is intimated, | that man, the maſculine, was of 
compound nature; the woman was taken from him. 
The Hmbol c, or IM, is ſounded by opening the ls 
and ſuſpending the tongue in the ſame manner as the Jymbol C 


but the ſound of III is not completed until the lips are cloſed 
and the breath ſtopped thereby. 
8. 13. he laſt + of our rad-ic-al Sombols | is T, and the 
ra tical ide pertaining thereto, is priority in time and place. 
15 hy then, ſa ays the critic, was it not placed firſt: 2—We anſwer, 
it is placed according to the courſe of nature: the em 


. nating 
1611003 503 | 
* Man is a man, or grea! one, of, accumulated er compounded qua- 
lities, body and ſoul: a an (hip) of war is not an epithet that 
reproaches our language, but is moſt expreſſive of the thing or idea 
intended. See Mechaniſme du Langage, vol. i. p. 76. Voce Mam. 
- Ravis's Univerſal Grammar. 
+ The Pelaſgic, or Peleg-is-ic letters, ſaid to have been firſt brought 
into Italy, were only thirteen : they are now called Etruſcan, and are 
contraſted with our thirteen radicals at the bottom of the plate.' 


; (vs ] 

ating ſpirit, that animates and informs all nature, doth not 
ommunicate its vivifying influence to the fetus in embrio, 
Intil all the parts are completely formed; then, and not till 
ben, the Mm or ſpirit animates the whole: in like manner 
he body of /ymbelic repreſentations of ideas being completely 
Lrmed from the circle, the matrix * of ſymbols, the 7, 
which is the ſpirit of language, is laſt introduced; becauſe 
„iat /5-240! doth give life and expreſſion to the whole ſyſtem+. 
The powers of this ſymbol having already been treated 
pon, t we will not ſuppoſe the reader to have forgotten the 
mbol 7,. the word rod, or the pav-elp, the Sac-ſon compen- 
lum 3 the matter and form, called by the Greeks rA and 
Foz, which probably was their palladium, and the Jews 
h teraphim. _ Perhaps there is not a language upon , the 
, arth that hath in it a more comprehenfive word than the 
dac-ſon npebelr, or ROD-ELS. 1 0 

The Chineſe cannot pronounce the letter r; 35 but, x 
nſtead thereof, they uſe their own ſymbol T: hence Aa con- 
ecture ariſes, that they had migrated to the eaſtward, "REL 
the other migrating nations went to the weſt, or 'north-welt £ 
The Chineſe language is ſoft, mild, fluent, infipid, un-invi- | 
goTated with the res, or ſpirit of ſounds : on the contrary, 
the northern and north-weſtern tongues | abound with the 
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* Sec. 3. of this Cheb. + Chap. iv. 8. 7 f 6. 
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RES, which renders them harmonious, graceful, ee | 
"” 13215. T ib anftiondeh 


Fw 
The general ſound of T is that of a runibling, or ruſt 
noiſe of wind, 
The Hebrew name for the ſound 0 the ſymbol = or T, 
res; which, in the Latin, is a general name for a hing « 
incorporeal exiſtence, Thing is radically v-1n-c or inc, i. e. hin 
or thought: is not ht formed by the operations of the pi 
or mind? The word thing (which now has no determinat 
idea) bgaifies, in the old Engliſh Sac-ſon, an bidder quality o 
certain exiſtence; as a valley between two hills, or a bud in 
branch, which is ſcarcely apparent, though its properties are 
known to exiſt therein, before it burſts forth into a /eaf or Sleſſon 
The res, 7hinc, or thing, is beſt conceived of by comparative 
and complex ideas: a ſimple idea is formed from the object 
of ſenſe; by the eye we ſee the bud in the branch; by the ea 
we hear the wind: but by reflexion we know the effects of wind, 
the progreſs of vapor, and of vegetative heat: ſuch complex ideas 
appear to be well expreſſed by the general word res, or thing; by 
the Hebrew ſymbol ) and our T. The word res, inveſtigated, 
ſignifies I Bis, or the property or quality pertaining to T, which 
we conceive to be the ſymbol of ſpirit, or of an exiſtence that 
cannot be ſeen, becauſe it hath no form; but it is to be known 
by its operations and effects: x ſpirit is that vivifying, ſearching, 
manifeſting exiſtence, that pervades all matter, from the 
higheſt ſtar to the loweſt blade of graſs, and from the higheſt 


created being: to the inſet we can but juſt diſcover by our 


belt 


© WP: iv. 4.7. 
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of 8 aſſiſtance its power is well deſcribed by 
its ſymbol I; and its properties by the Sac-ſon word vine, which 
ponifies both hin and thing. An idea of the operations of 
ſpirit, may be formed by contemplating the growth of the 
fetus, (called thing in Luke i. 35.) or that of the bud in 
ir ihe branch, whoſe + progreſs towards perfection is certain, 
ate though imperceptible, Further, it is a certain truth, that from 
' of the bud in the branch, the ideas of our weights and mea- 
7 af ſures were taken: u- is from in-6-tts. which aevi both 
inches and ounces. 


THUS we have briefly confidered the rut and Elaos of 
each of our radical ſymbols, 1, 05 8, A, b, ©, d, A, Va I, i 
é, m, r. T heir peculiar properties, together with thoſe apper- | 
taiving to the derived ſymbols, will be particularly attended | 
to in the larger work, wherein it is propoſed, 
J iſt, To treat more largely of the origin of the radical 
dbounds and ſymbols, and of the other ſymbols in the Engliſh 
'Yf Alphabet as it now ſtands; in order to. aſcertain the rag-ic-al, 
and the cancomitant ideas een to each /ound and 
Hmbol. | 
2dly, To 1 es power. of monelpllables,. confiliivn 2 : [ | 
two ſounds or ſymbols combined together, and to ſhew how 
their combined powers are analogous to the powers aſcribed i 
to each of them in an uncombined ſtate. 


3dly, To aſcertain the Power of fee conſiſting of | 
three _ | NOI bas TA 
v -- e Thel ö 


+ The 7} 
' Theſe three heads will compriſe che greater part, per 
haps the whole, of the antient Engliſo Sac-/on language 
and may therefore ſerve as a clue to the rad-ic-al knowledy 
of our current language; becauſe. all the monoſyllabic root 
and the prime radical ' ſymbols, being originated in the tw 
primordial ESSENTIAL” FORMS, they may be confidered 
as the baſis of a ſyſtem of the language of nature, and, con- 
ſequently, may contribute to facilitate the knowledge of all lan- 
guages, wherein the natural roots are found to exiſt: ſuch radi- 
cal or natural language will be found to conſiſt of 
Two primordial radical eſſential forms, prod ucing 
Twelve diſtin& ſounds and ſymbols: z each having 
Three diſtin& . BINS (Maes fhapr;: and. * whence 
are formed 
| Three kinds of gd s, NOUNS, verde, a feel.; w 1 
* "> ve appertain i gige ee eee 203 m1 
Three tenſes, faſt, preſent, PR 20m t 0o'T Ar 
T hree perſons, 0 nn 
Three numbers, Angle, FORO dual. 28 
Theſe principles may lay a foundation A oma En agli 
Sac-ſon Dictionary; wherein the root being fir/# aſcertained, 
the operation of that root in the moſt uſually ſpoken, and 
therefore moſt uſeful, European tongues, will manifeſt itſelf 
through ſuch words in "he ſeveral languages, and be * 
of de- compoſition.” 
Des Carter judged an aiverfal eliaciadis poſlible : Kircher, 
' Beecherus, and biſhop Willint, attempted it: Fontenelle, in his 
Eulogium on Leibnitæ, allowed it practicable; > Tor He though 
biſbop bad not hit upon i Ts ial 
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er 
ge Secondly, To proven on | the ſeveral nations to ule. thoſe cha- 
gers. ED 


ot, 


Dd 


our radical ſymbols, which are already generally known 
b to their form; and are moſt / mple, a! pint, convenient, 
nd expreſſive in tbemſelves. 


nd properties; whereby it may appear, that the monoſy llabic, 
e r elementary parts of other languages, have the ſame radix 

ſcad-ic es as the monoſy llabic or elementary parts of the 
Fagliſh Sac-ſon, the parent of the current Engliſh language; 


though the peculiar powers of thoſe elementary parts, neither 


kparate nor combined, have yet been aſcertained or known. 


Here ſeems to be matter for the enquiry of the gentlemen 


— 


who are going to explore the iſlands of the ſouth. f 


1. Do the Otahitee, or other Southern na tions, pronounce all 


12 ſounds 9 not, 
: . Which of thoſe ſounds do they uſe moſt frequently 4 end, 
z dich of thoſe ſounds are unknown to them 9 

4. What ſounds do they Subſtinae for. thoſe they know not * 


Anſwers to theſe enquiries, would probably determine; che 
origin of each nation, eſpecially if the mental qualifications, - 
liſpoſitions, and cuſtoms, civil and religious of the ſeveral 
people, were to be attended to. 


Fir, The obtaining fimple, eaſy, and convenient slr, : 


The firſt difficulty appears 0 de heath W 


The ſecond difficulty may vaniſh, when it is conſidered, that 
ALL EUROPE do NOW uſe thoſe fimple ſymbols; fo that 
pthing appears neceſſary to their becoming general prigciples : 
if an umverſal language, but the promulgation of their powers 


r n 


r 
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F 
Enquiries of this nature would do honour to a Brij 
SOVEREIGN, the Mation, and the Explorers; inaſmuch : 
they may open a rational way to ſpread the Goſpel, by t 
medium of the BRITISH LANGUAGE, among nations wh 
are now enveloped in darkne/s that may be felt. 


. 4 
ꝗ— 


rf: | 95 "the E MN D. 
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7 HIS attempt to gi SRP the * work, and yet to convey the gener 

idea thereof, neceſſarily occaſioned ſome repetitions of the eſſential PRIxci 
PLES of this new ſubjer?. The writer will efteem the remarks, criticiſms, 0 
yo ovga of the candid reader, as an honor, ! 4 he will leave them with it 
ubhſher. 

5 he drawings for the larg er pk will be ſent 65 the engraver's oben Thre 
Hundred Guineas for three hundred copies are depoſited in the hands of ti 
erfons mentioned in the Preface ; and the copies will be delivered to the ſub 


Jeribers in one year after that _ 15 =: eh without ' Farther — 


5 , 
q lt. an. AMA. th. 2 8 a * 4 . — — 
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Pref. p- iv. 35 16, for way read mar 
p- v. I. 7, for Chap. vi. read Chap. v 
P. 42, 1. 19, for receiv'ſt all, read receiv'ſt from all. 
P. 43, I. 8, for m7 read mM 
P. 62, in note + for Virgil, Paſt. viii. read Virgil, and i in Paſt. viii. 
P. 67, in note for Web reud Webb. 
1 Ib. in note for Pauſænius read Pauſanius. 
P. 75, in note} for chriſtian fathers, read and thoſe chriſtian fathers. 
Pe. 8g, I. 22, form read rm 
7 EL 995 1. 3 oo the” Tous. that. 
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| A 
A and N equal in power — 23, 98, 114 
Alfred the Great 33 
Antediluvians TIP 27 
Abraham 72, 73 
Alphabets, the Hebrew and Chaldean, all from 
one 60, 80 

Abraxas 102 

Ark — ä ſ— — 58 
neas — — 50 
lian — 3 97 

B. 
B, its power 116 
Bergier — — — 2 
Bow, in 2 Sam. 1. 18, not a weapon 47 
Beag or beaz, a jewel — 57 
Beau and belle — ib. 


— 


Beau 38, 111 
te _ 


e. by 
C, its power analogous to 3, ), and) — 8, 117 
Chaldaic ſymbols, or letters 24, 39, 61 


Chitqua, Mr. a native of China 19 
Cain, his offering rejected, Why — 30 
Chriſtmas carols — — ry] 


Choir, hymn, ode, ſong, the ſame 
Chineſe Characters, keys to knowledge 85 


Chaldean idolatry — 72 
Celts — IF 81 
Cadmus — — 82 
Chronology, a ſketch of — 83 
Li- n-el-m- ay, Serta, a line and circle 101 
Circle-craft, what ——— — 73 
Circumcifion — — 75 
Circles forbidden to the .ws ——: 110 
Cheveron — 114 
D. 
D, its power bi — 119 
De: compoſition 2, 1.32 


—. 


Druids, concealers of knowledge 
c— ther regard to miſteleto - 6g 


Dovcalion, Noah 


— 


— — 


David — — Qs} 
Doves of Dodona — 123 
E. 
E, its power — — 123 
Ember weeks — 10 
Engliſh Sacſons, whence 1 40 
— I 


Elements of forms 
, what is formed from them may be 


reduced to them 68 


— 


Eden and edein — „ 
Effects, great ones from ſmall 5 — 25 
Earth, primordially a circle 41 
———, that form deſtroyed — 43, 49 

— divided into three 5 pares —— 50 
Epiphanius — 49 
Ea. ſex, Wex-ſex, Middleſex — — 51 
ggland how divided — 51 | 


— Me Bn 


| 


— known in China and Europe | 67 
Ecrurians loſt their 1 81 
F. | = 
Firft-fruit oblations — — — 31 il 


Folk, vole 51 
Fables, in Homer, Virgil, and Ovid —— 63 


Gable and Gavel —̃ͤäͤ — 116 
Gemot _ — 38, 48, 10 
Her MAJESTY — 37 
Her Majeſty's paternal eſcutcheon 195 
Hebrew hath radical ſounds, but not ſymbols 2 
Hillſborough, Earl of — — 36 
Hiſtory promulgated by ſongs 45 
Hercules, Noah £8 
Holy, Ol—1 — 583 
Hebrew characters, their forms altered 75 
Hogarth, his line of beauty, whence 68 


| Hortentots and Hurons, ſons of Ham, have no/is | 
found 99 
H, a diminiſhed A—a ſymbol 99 


Hiſtory, ſacred and prophane, — — 10 
Herod's Pillar \ 43 : # 
| BY 1 
I, its power — 126 
Ideas, radical, com mon to all men ——— 10 
„how excited in the human mind —— 3 1 
——, how expreſled — N 3 
— of firſt men, how known  —— 4 2 
——, their ſymbols, and their ſounds — 7 l | 
Ie dien, whence * 10 i 
| Ic, the ſame in Saxon and Coptic 15 ö ; 
Japhet, the father of ſpeech _ ———— is 
„bis language a/! be ſpoken by th: Jews 1 
Im-im, or E what 30 ö ; 
Iſaac —— — 44 
Iſaiah — — 66 b 
Jas, Fohi, Noah — 67 \i 
Images, idols, what —— 72, 73» 74.75 
Joſeph taught the Egyptians ——- 74, 
ws without an image, why — -6 
0 — « , 
| Fo table — . . 10 | 
I and E, analogous to and Y — 127 


K. | 
The KING, the father of the fons of een 37 
Knowledge, how attained 51 
Knighthood, wende 9 
Knowledge ſecreted, oppugns nature's laws — 34 
» how communicated to ſucceed, 8 ages 60 


£ > 
I. 
no 
9 


— 


L, or J, its power — — 

Leners, numbers, and ſcience, . 

„ their powers certain 
„ ſtaffcraſt 

Lexicographers, their error 


09 | 


* | 


10Z ö 


Language, primitive, was univerſal 


en. 


: 


| 
| 
| 


k 


Larkvrge; Slide, il ot Be | fhoghr fo for 1 
=, pure, will be returned to the ple. 
, at Babel, how confbunded = 07 
. e my . E — — 2 20 
Logos, Aoyos, the ideas pertaining to it 2 42 
| — . A005 and MI, word and ſpirit | r 3 4 3 
Lake, of Kent, whence ——— 2 52 
| Learning, whence that word — 61 


Lar and ſothfaſtneſs, i i. e. lapy affe | 


Linus. — — — — 
Lip-ſounds, their power — 8 30 
1 Mr. 2 — — —— . 14 

W 
m, its form and power . 18428 
Miſ-tel- to —2 . — HZ, 66, 105 
Maſs, what — _ 


Mythologifts, - perplexed hiſtory © | 
Mago-rinc, what and why 
N. . y- pole and garland | 
10 


Meckliuburg EX; 5 ** 64 
Micel — . 106 

| Matter and form, "YAH 7 155 4 9 4 67 
Milton — 4 
Man, and man 72 e ARISs! \, -128 
Nouns, their names n — 20 


North-American 1 ndjavs,: "know eſſential forms 20 1 


Noan "42" 


— 62, 45; 


_—_ —— — — 


was Silenas, Bacchus 


, their letters prior to the * 1 


| , a maritime people before thePhcaicians 


bo 


preſerved . or letter — 82 
i . er OR be 
bx. the ſpirit of langugge — 57. 128 
ERagical ideas; in = — — — 2 
Roman iſts, concealers of ele — 35 


Roland boug * 


1 —_ 


8 the author of learning — 
—, his 40 > — — 78 
— perfect in nowiedge . — 3 
©, {rote + its power Ws properties 1104, 112 
Odin, Wodin, Mercury, Thoth, Afſkenaz © 35 
Octare in muſic, eee thereon — 
Olympic games —  , 58 
Ogum, and dns. — — 66 
Ox, a ſeeker, why — - 25 106 
Olive branch, univerſally 3 65 
O I to — 9 & — — | wh 
p. „ „ | bt * ; 
" the cauſe of i ignorance _ | 2 . 
Peleg, or 5 — —-— 45. 44 
Placo - ? - — 30 
Pindar — — 3 
Palladium of Enc as, 1 — — 
—— of Argos — — ib. 
Felaſgic, whence the eee FUE CTR 77 
| | Pelaigi þ r — 7778 


Rod, "his eradtr of 3 4181 


. 1 — 54 
Ta wht — — — 1 
| =, n: eee 5 38 
| 75 7 5 F A 2 5 "56 
| — or . 7 
Riddles, what” © A 57 
Rod-els, or pebap, TAI AI. and Liao 101 
Ring, why uſed in marriage. —— 
| Roman language from — — 82 
| Rim- craft, arithmeticc „„.: ! 71 
8, its power, a ſerpent rs _ 112 
Symbols, radical, their power invariable 12 
— the firſt, which — 4 
Speakers in public —— 7 
Saxons knew the power, of letters : 3 


„ their idea of law ©. , m——— „ 38 
- their laws founded on the Antediluv. code 33 


Sed and Sex, hence 


Lee ark 


N 


1 


| 


roc 88 es —— — 9 
tiernhelm 


— divided fands, after the nee 
method — 50 
Sac, A orimordial Tamer word —V— 37 


2 


39 


Sscrifcesn — — 3 1 
Songs, biftoricat — 4 
Singiog i in circles, primordia — — x 
in our churches ridiculous, why © — 48 
stonehenge inveſtigated a 
Sic-y un N — ens 
Sic-yonians, ſeekers <7 INN ” > 4 
Scythians — — 8 
Se- bat Una branch and a tribe — 81 
Smithfield — — 38 
Silenus, Noah — e 
Sec-er, what — — 10 
Shields or eſcuteheons 1 res 
Saxon and Hebrew wear 4imilar i in ſound ' 108 


renamed” 1 93? af and a5) 38 
Truth — — 8 

Theta or O, and © Phi,” — 43 
Teken, to- ken — 105 
Tree of e Wis — — 71 
Thane, * A —— — — 11 


Teneriff 
ing —.— 


v. its power 
Vowel ſoundes 
Urim and Thummim 
Vocal tree 
Vocal grove 


Vocal reeds 3 

Virgult characters 

Wales, Paixen of, his motto — 10 

Words — e 

Weight and meaſure — — 26 

Willlam the, Norman | — 33 

Widdringtonß — 107 

Wiek — ?ZdßEFñ — ä (O—ů 125 
- Ei Pr Y 

Youth, their ntegteſ in learning. Ic | 


